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Notes. 
A PENN ARMORIAL RELIC (?). 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM (1621-70), father of 
the great William Penn, married in 1643 
Margaret (d. 1682), daughter of John Jasper 
of Rotterdam. The arms used by Margaret 
Jasper are apparently unrecorded in any 
work on the Penns. ‘“ Jasper” is not found 
in Rietstap’s ‘ Armorial General,’ a repertory 
which contains a great number of Dutch 
burgher coats; nor does any armorial, 
manuscript or printed, which it has been 
posible to consult in a fairly thorough 
search in London, seem to include them. 


A piece of English embroidery, a wallet 
temp. Charles I., owned by Mr. Percival D. 
Griffiths of Sandridgebury, St. Albans, may 
claim importance if it preserves, as seems 
likely, the arms of alliance of Sir William 
Penn and of the mother of the Founder of 
Pennsylvania. These insignia are: Argent, 
on a fesse sable three bezants, and in chief a 
crescent couched or (for Penn ?), impaling 
Argent, a chevron gules between in chief a 
mullet (6) and in base a crescent or (for 
Jasper ?). Above the shield are worked 
the initials W. P. 

1. As to the arms. The query standing 
to the identifications proposed is necessitated 
by the fact that both present a variation in 
tincturing from what might have been 
expected. The branch of Penn to which, 
in the third generation, Sir William belonged 
—the third generation, that is, descended 
from William of Minety (Gloucester), whose 
will was proved in 1592—charged a fesse 
with plates, not bezants. In the impaled 
(or wife’s) coat, moreover, the subsidiary 
charges are seen to be worked in gold upon 
a silver field. If inaccuracy has in this case 
to be presumed respecting the embroidered 
tincturing of the supposed Penn coat, it has 
to be remembered also, as regards the wife’s 
side of the arms, that infringements of the 
rule governing the display of tincture upon 
metal and vice versa are continentally, at all 
events, by no means the rare thing they are 
supposed to be in the British system. It 
appears tolerably certain that the combina- 
tion, a chevron between in chief a star and 
in base a crescent, is not a British one. 
Papworth fails apparently to give a single 
instance of it, but Renesse-Rietstap supply 
more than one. 

The Penn arms being Argent, on a fesse 
sable three plates, the crescent embroidered 
in the chief of the dexter coat has to be 
construed as a second son’s difference. 
William, the progenitor of the Gloucester- 
shire Penns, was younger son of David Penn 
(d. 1564) and his wife Sybil, who was 
apparently that “sister of Sir William 
Sidney’s wife,” the Sybil Penne nominated 
chief nurse to Edward VI. in 1538 (‘ D.N.B-"), 
and a daughter of William Hampden of 
Dunton and Wingrave (d. 1521 : Lipscomb’s 
‘ Bucks,’ ii. 346). David’s elder son John 





(d. 1596) was ancestor of the Penns of Penn 
| (Bucks). Among evidences that may be 
{cited for the armorials of the younger 
branch are :— 

| Sir William (1621-70) ; mural monument 
|in St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol: arms un- 
| differenced. 
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William (1644-1718), the Founder: seal | authorities cited in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s 


to bond on occasion of his second marriage, 
to Hannah Callowhill, in 1699; arms, with 


Guide.’ It reproduces rubbings of brasses 
at Penn, two of which show the family arms 


a crescent above the fesse, impaling those of | impaling another, not apparently identified : 


his first wife (1672-93). His book-plate, 
however, exhibits the full Penn arms. 
Thomas (1702-75), last surviving son of 
the Founder : book-plate with the full arms. 
Supposing that the crescent engraved on 
the Founder’s signet exemplifying his first 
marriage made, as seems probable, but a 
temporary appearance in the insignia of his 
branch, what is there that explains its use ? 
Apparently both Sir William, the husband 
(1643) of Margaret Jasper, and the Founder, 
his son (1644-1718), were until 1664 in the 
position of younger sons. Pepys records the 
death of George Penn, Sir William’s uncle, 
on the eve of his departure as envoy from 
Charles IT. to Spain, on Aug. 1, 1664. This 
George had married a Spanish lady, and no 
progeny of his is mentioned. During the 
first twenty-one years of his union with 
Margaret Jasper (7.e., 1645-64), Sir William, 
as nephew of George, had therefore been his 
cadet. There even appears to have been, 
till some date unknown, a brother William 
(living in 1591: Coleman) intermediate to 
George (d. 1664) and Giles (d. 16—), who 
with three daughters are the grandchildren 
mentioned in the will of William of Minety, 
proved in 1592. Their father, a second 
William, whom the latter outlived, married 
Margaret, daughter of John Rastell of 
Gloucester. What are the Rastell arms ? 


*¥2. Upon the front of the wallet is ¢m- 
broidered a cavalier standing beside a globe, 
which he touches with a pair of calipers. 
A dog, depicted beside him, has what can 
be seen of its collar inscribed Port, and it 
has been suggested that this is possibly part 
of an allusion to Port Royal, the old capital 
of Jamaica. This island Sir William Penn 
(his title was then apparently “ General and 
Commander in chief ”’ of the Fleet prepared 
for America) took from Spain on May 10-11, 
1655, with a fleet of 38 sail, and the 8,000 
troops commanded by Venables. The globe 
is set with constellations that might, if 
identifiable, furnish some corroboration of 
this episode in Penn’s career. ‘* Porto 
Rico,” however, as one of the possible 
objectives of the expedition, also suggests 
itself for the name of a dog in this connexion. 

Valuable considerations anent the two 
lines of Penn are given in Messrs. J. & M. L. 
Tregaskis’s pamphlet upon ‘ The Penn Relics 


a hart trippant below a chief. The Penn 
book-plates are reproduced in the Journal 
of the Ex-Libris Society (i. 41; 1891-2); 
the Founder’s signet in William Coleman’s 
monograph upon the family pedigree. Mr. 
Ernest Law’s ‘The History of Hampton 
; Court Palace ’ (i. 196) discusses the identity 
of Mrs. Sybil Penn—whether born a 
Hampden or a Pakenham. A. V, 








SOUTHEY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
‘THE CRITICAL REVIEW.’ 
(See ante, pp. 35, 66.) 


ANDERSON’S ‘ British Poets,’ January, 1799. 
—This review may be safely claimed for 
Southey on the strength of the correspond- 
ence between the views here expressed and 
those in Southey’s Introduction to his own 
‘Specimens of the Later English Poets’ 
(1807). There is often, also, a similarity 
of phrasing in the two articles which would 
suggest that Southey followed the review 
in The Critical, if he did not write it. 


There is in the first place an agreement 
as to the principle of selection :— 

‘“Tf it should be deemed necessary to exclude 
some, we are decidedly of opinion that all who 
were popular in their own time should be admitted. 
They characterise the taste and history of their 
respective ages, and should therefore be re-edited, 
though their fame may be no longer great.”— 
Critical Review, xxv. 42. 

‘“* My business was to collect specimens as for 
a hortus siccus....to exhibit specimens of every 
writer, whose verses appear in a substantive form, 
and find their places upon the shelves of the 
collector. The taste of the publick may be better 
estimated from indifferent Poets than from good 
ones; because the former write for their con- 
temporaries, the latter for posterity. Cleveland 
and Cowley, who were both more popular than 
Milton, characterise their age more truly.”— 
‘Specimens,’ p. iv. 

The resemblance in the estimates of the 
| English poets appears strikingly in a number 
| Of passages, and there are no discrepancies. 
|It is not merely the value put upon the 
older poets and the depreciation of the 
| school of Pope that attracts attention and 
| puts the reviewer, with Southey, among the 
| Romantic critics, but exactly the same 
names are used in illustration, even when 

they are those of less familiar poets. In 
the first of the following pairs of passages 





....removed from Penn Church,’ 1899, | the ideas are not precisely the same, 


which should be consulted in addition to the | but the phraseology suggests that the writer 
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of the second has in mind the earlier opinion, 
and modifies it a little :— 

“From Spenser’s time to the middle of the 
last [seventeenth] century, English poetry did 
not advance; but except in the drama it can 
scarcely be said to have been retrograde. The 
two Fletchers, Randolph, and May, if not Wither 
and Quarles, were men of uncommon genius, 
deservedly celebrated in their own times and 
strangely neglected at present.”—Crit. Rev., 
xxv. 41. 

“From the time of Shakespeare to that of 
Milton, our taste was rather retrograde than 
progressive....The minor’ kinds of poetry 
Hourished ; from no writers can so beautiful an 
anthology be formed as from those of this age. 
Wither and Quarles deserve special mention, 
notwithstanding the frequent oddities of the one 
and the long fits of duliness of the other.’’— 


‘Specimens,’ xxiv-xxvi. 
‘““The taste which Pope introduced was 
calculated rather to make mediocrity tolerable 


than to produce excellence. We were sinking to 
the tame and tiresome re regularity of French 
poetry; the stream began to stagnate like a 
Dutch canal. Young, Thomson, and Akenside, 
rose to excellence; but a sad rabble of versifiers 
appear in the collection at this period. The 
Wartons led us back to a better school.’’—Crit. 
Rev., xxv. 42. 
“The Anglo-Gallican school which Pope had 
perfected, died with him. The tune, indeed, 
which he set, every poetizer, whether man, 
woman, or child, has been singing ever since.... 
but not one writer since his days, who 
acquired the slightest popularity, has been formed 
upon this school. Even in his own days the 
Reformation began. Thomson recalled the 
nation to the study of nature, which, since Milton, 
had been utterly neglected. Young’s manner is 
unique....Meantime the growing taste for 
Shakespeare gradually brought our old writers 
into notice. Warton aided in this good work.”— 


4 


‘Specimens,’ xxxi-xxxil. 

“ Pope is at least the equal of Boileau.’”’—Crit. 
Rev., xxv. 50. 

“ Pope, though he imitated Boileau, is, in fact, 
as much supe rior to him as the English language 
is, in the opinion of an Englishman, superior to 
the French.’’—‘ Specimens,’ xxxi. 


In the following passages it is not only 
the idea, but the almost identical phrasing, 
that is noteworthy :— 

“Our Milton indeed was living: spared by 
some caprice (for the best actions of Charles can 
be attributed to no better motive)....But_ his 
fame, says Winstanley, is gone out and stinks 
like the snuff of a candle, because he was a most 
notorious traitor, and did belie the memory of 
that blessed martyr King Charles I.’’—Crit. 
Rev., xxv. 41. 

“‘ Milton was excepted from the Act of Amnesty: 
and the mercy which induced the worst of a bad 
race to spare him, was so capricious, and appar- 


ently so motiveless, that it may almost be 
considered as  providential. His fame, says 
Winstanley, is gone out,” &e.— ‘ Specimens,’ 





XXVi-XXVii. 


has | 


‘*' The period between Milton and Pope may be 
called the dark age of English poetry.’”’—Crit. Rev., 
xxv. 41. 

‘The time which elapsed from the days of 
tered to those of Pope, the dark age of 
English poetry.”—‘ Specimens,’ xxix. 

The reviewer gives unusually high praise 
to Sackville, crediting him with ‘‘a genius 
which seemed to promise that he would 
some day become the Dante of England.” 
This accords closely with what Southey 
wrote a few years later in The Annual 
Review (vol. iii. pp. 493-9) in the course of 
jan article on Irving’s ‘ Lives of the Scotish 
| Poets.’ * Finally, if more evidence is wanted, 
ithe reviewer's twice repeated reference to 
the desirability of a supplementary collec- 
| tion has some bearing on his identification ; 
‘for the design which was ultimately re ealized 
in the collection from which we have been 
quoting had been in Southey’s mind ever 


is 





| 

} 4 oneher pint es Ps 
|since the beginning of 1796. See ‘ Life 
| and Correspondence.’ 

| ‘ Rising Castle, with other Poems.’ By 


George Goodwin. March, 1799. — This is 
claimed by Southey in a letter to Taylor 
(Robberds, ‘Memoir of William Taylor,’ 
i. 263). This being an acknowledged 
article, Southey’s method is worth observing 
for his uncertain 


as offering a touchstone 

contributions. It begins with a_ gentle 
dissuasive to poets under nineteen, but 
admits the advantage of attracting the 


attention of ‘“‘ more impartial critics than 


would probably be found among the author's 
lacquaintance; and the young writer is 
jtaught what to avoid.’ The reviewer 


draws on his knowledge of Ovid and Muszeus 

and Sappho, and detects an imitation of his 
own poetry :— 

| ‘* He seems to have read the poems of a living 
writer with great attention and to have copied 
his manner sometimes too closely.’’+ 

The conclusion is one of kindly, if somewhat 

superior admonition :— 

‘* We have derived pleasure from these poems, 
imperfect as they are; and it is because we hope 
for more, that we have dwelt with some minute- 
ness upon the faults of these. In the meantime 
we counsel him to gxtend his reading and to 
correct the feebleness of the versification into 
which his present models may perhaps lead him, 





* This article does not appear in C. Southey’ s 
list of his father’s contributions to The Annual 
Review, but it is claimed, along with half a dozen 





others, by Southey in a letter to John May. See 
‘Select Letters,’ ed. Warter, i. 336. 
+ See the letter to Taylor, loc. cit. * On 


| reviewing his book, I was amused at cautioning 
| him against imitating a living writer.” 
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~ the study of Akenside, and, above all, of 
Shakespeare and Milton.” 

In the April number the review of ‘ Poems, 
Sacred and Moral,’ by Thomas Gisborne, 
may be by Southey. The defence of 
Stoicism, of the system of Epictetus and 
Antoninus, against the misrepresentation of 
the poet, would be in keeping with Southey’s 
discipleship to these moralists :— 

“Twelve years ago I carried Epictetus in my 
pocket, till my very heart was ingrained with it, 
as a pig’s bones become red by feeding him upon 
madder. And the longer I live, and the more I 
learn, the more am I convinced that Stoicism, 
properly understood, is the best and noblest system 
of morals....Books of morals are seldom good 
for anything ; the stoical books are an exception.” 
—‘ Select Letters,’ ed. Warter, i. 400. 

And the writer is put down at last with the 
familiar phrases :— 

* This volume, on the whole, is highly creditable 
to the abilities, and, what he himself will receive 
and we consider as the higher praise, to the 
intentions of the author.’ 


‘Mémoires MHistoriques de Stéphanie- 
Louise de Bourbon Conti,’ in the Appendix 
to vol. xxv. pp. 490-99, is by Southey (see 
Robberds, op. cit., i. 240). It is a sym- 
pathetic summary of a melancholy narra- 
tive: ‘‘ Her consolation must be that there 
is a better world, and there must her hope 
be placed.” 


In May there are articles on Drake’s 
‘Literary Hours’ and Isaac D’Israeli’s 
‘Romances,’ in both of which a considerable 
familiarity is shown with Spanish and 
Portuguese literature. The kindly tone in 
both would not be unfavourable to the 
possibility of Southey’s authorship, but 
there is not enough substance in them to 
speculate on. 


The September number contains the 
admiring review of Landor’s ‘ Gebir.’ If 
we did not know that Southey had written 
it, there would be little to indicate its 
authorship. It consists almost entirely of 
extracts. The comments are brief :— 

“The story of this poem is certainly ill chosen 
and not sufficiently whole; and the language is 
frequently deficient in perspicuity. These are 
the faults of ‘Gebir.2 Of its beauties, our 
readers must already be sensible. They are of 
the first order; every circumstance is displayed 
with a force and accuracy which painting cannot 
exceed....We have read this poem repeatedly 
with more than common attention, and with far 
more than common delight.” 


JACOB ZEITLIN. 


Dniversity of Illinois. 


(Z'o be concluded.) 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See 12 S. iii. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244,. 
262, 293, 323, 349, 377, 409, 439, 470, 498;. 
iv. 39.) 


Lerrer LXXX. 
Thomas Pace to Richard Edwards: 
(O.C 3636.) 


[Thomas Pace was elected writer for Bengal on 
Nov. 3, 1670, his securities being ‘‘ Thomas 
Pace Senior of Battersea, gent., and_ Peter 
Decele of Norwich, vintner.”’ He sailed to 
India in the East India Merchant,and reached 
Madras in 1671. Thence he was sent to Bengal, 
and was employed at Balasor and Higli, 
In 1674 he was commended for his devotion 
to the Company’s interest during the fire 
which partly consumed the factory at Balasor. 
In December, 1675, Mistress Mary Barker, 
“sent to be a wife for Mr. Thomas Pace,’’ was 
permitted to sail to India in the Loyall Eagle. 
She travelled under the care of Mrs. Cole, who 
went out with her three daughters to join her 
husband Robert Cole, a dyer in the Company’s 
service. However, when Mary Barker arrived 
in India she found that her affianced husband 
had died in Balasor in the September before 
her departure from England. Administration of 
the effects of Thomas Pace was granted to his 
father on Sept. 12, 1677. Mary Barker lost 
no time in replacing her dead bridegroom, for 
she married John Davis, also a servant of the 
Company, within six weeks of her arrival in 
India. See ‘Court Minutes,’ vol. xxvii. p. 66 ; 
O.C. 3575; ‘ Factory Records,’ Hugli, vol. iv.,. 
Fort St. George, vol. xxviii.; Letter - Book, 
vol. v.; P.C.C. Admons.] 


Ballasore May 3d 1672 
Mr Richard Edwards, 

Worthy Friend. 

I Gladly received your letter of the 
22d Aprill this day, wherein-I would have 
you think that ayry Excuse for not writeing 
might well have been Spared. Thatt you 
writt Att All was Enough to Satisfy my 
hopes As I lay no blame upon you, 
Therefore fancy not, vou have in the lest 
Offended Agfainst frjiendship, And Question 
not if Joyfull ne [torn away] to bee received 
with Eagerness [the greater part of the next 
four lines is torn away]. 

Indeed to [torn away] was with longing 
desires Expected [torn away] I considered 
the person failing I[t] was Sufficiently 
Evinced that there was reason for the 
Failure. 

Your Correspondence is really wished and 
thoug [sic] I may Administer to its Con- 
tinuance and Improvement, I leave it to 








you, as you mentioned in yours, to propose. 
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Your 18 rs. I received this Evening, butt 
the Sudden returne of the Cossid denyed me 
the power of Serving you att present in 
what you desired, For, in so Short A time 
as halfe A day, I Could neither Get them [sic] 

s. of Sannoes you desired so good Or So 
teed As in A longer time, which shall be 
betwixt this and the next Opportunity 
dedicated to procure them. Your ps. of 
Curtain Stuffe yet remains unsold, though I 
have Endeavoured My Selfe and have 
imploy’d Others to Attempt the Same. Att 
the Arrivall of the Europe Ships IT may 
perhaps Effect it. 

Tam reduced [no]w to A necessity of being 
Abrupt in not Anfswe]ring yours So full as I 
would, for besides the Quick [dispa]tch of the 
Poon, Mr Hall this day [torn away] send 
to Hugly. And what buisine [torn awaylers 
(Of which he is inclined you know) to [torn 
away] it is imposed upon me to be the 
{torn]ly person that must perform it. 

Tt am forced [torn] now to be tamely 
Abused, not that I am in the lest inclined 
to furious Wayes, Fither for Defence Or 
revenge. Butt reason is not now permitted 
to be Argued Since Mr Hall has been endued 
with power to Command,* that together 
with his Age, Authorizing Affronts, Of whose 
nature by the next Ile acquaint you, and att 
present Excuse my Shortness by declareing 
my Selfe 

Your reall friend 
THos: Pacre 


Present my respects to Mr Vincent. 


What you desired as to Mr Reade I have | 


performed. 

Mr Bradford+ by great misfortune, as he 
was Coming from Hugly with a pergot laden 
with Oyle, was cast away about Ingerlee,$ 
but not much hurt to his person or goods. 
Of this I had newes to day. 


{Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merehant In Cassambazar. 





* Joseph Hall, who had resented the appoint- 
ment of Matthias Vincent as Chief at Kasimb4azar 
on the death of John March, was at this time at 
variance with all his superiors, and made the life 
of his subordinates a misery. 

+ I have found no other mention of this 
individual, who was probably the captain of a 
coasting vessel. 

¢ A cargo boat. The word is probably a 
corruption of the Port. barca. See Bowrey, 


‘Countries round the Bay of Bengal,’ ed. Temple, 
p- 228 

_ § Hijili, an island at the mouth of the Higli 
tiver. 








Letrer LXXXI. 


John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3638.) 


Decca May the 14th 1672 
Dear Brother 
The 18th past month I reacht this 
place but can glive] you little Account of it 
as yet, having been out of i[t] ever since my 
leaving Cassumbazar. 

I have got ready 1 ps. mulmul* and 1 do. 
Tanjeeb, bu[t] cannot send them as vet, the 
Diwanf not permitting to send A Cosset. 
The rest of the things in your remem [torn] 
shall get ready; your Seal is Cutting, the 
arm things [sic] [and] Rinocerots horne are 
very Dear, above 10 rup[ees] as they tell me, 
soe have bought none as yet. 

Before my leaving Cassumbazar I paid the 
Che[if] gualleet 1 rupee (to provide men to 
goe to Merdad[pur]§) which I thinke was 
not Deducted out of their hfire}. 

my Boy [?]ooree|| has I thinke stole my 
New buttons, but saith they were left 
behind in [line torn away] Send me word if it 
bee soe that I may g [torn] a Despatch, for I 
know that he (and hear thfat his] father 
allsoe) is a theif: if Bekunn§ bje not] Come 
away pray hasten him : 

Our goodes are not yet come from Hugly, 


| but in a letter received 2 dayes since from 


Mr Clavef[ll] he advises they will suddenly ; 
I hope now they bee in the way hither. 

T hope now wee are past making any 
excuses [for] any trouble which wee give one 
another and therefore shall onely reckon 
up my wants, wh{ichj desire you toe Supply if 
you Can, imprimis,! ?] peeces of Mumsamma** 
Course as soon as Conve[nient}ly you Can Per 
any Merchants Boat; if you Cannfot] 
Supply me with theset; the Companies 
goodes, [I am] like to goe without them. 
Item : 1} ps. of ord[inary] couloured Taffaty{f 


* Hind. malmal, muslin. 
+ Diwdn, chief native officer (properly “‘ cow- 
herd ’’). 

t Gwald, palanquin bearer. 

§ Mirdatidpur. This place, which was situated 
north-east of Kasimbazar, is traced by Yule 
(see ‘ Hedges’ Diary,’ vol. iii. pp. 219-20) up to 
1770. It does not appear in any modern map, 
and has probably been swallowed up by the 
Jelinghi river, which hereabouts frequently cuts 
its banks. 

|| ? Bharf. 
§ Bhikhan. 
** Hind. momjama, wax-cloth. 
tt ‘‘ From ” seems to be omitted. 
tt See Letter XIII. 


The first letter is missing. 
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for lining of Coats, 1 ps. {torn away] if you 
Ca[n glet it, 1 Set of [torn] Strings [for] A 
Horse, and some of the Silver and plaine 
Shooes [of the] Bigness of yours but long[er]. 
Have nothing more at present (onely to 
desire you not to bee Melancholy), and to 
present my humble Service to Mr Marshall, 
Mr Littlfeton] and his Lady and all other 
freinds) but to subscr[ibe] 
Thy Reall and most affectionately Loving 
Brother 
JNO. VICKERS 
My Companion that came with me hither* 
hath ever since kep very close to me. I 
have lately tryed 2 or 3 wayes to get rid of 
his Company, but he sticks still closer to me, 
though have a devise in my head that in 
10 or 12 dayes will quite [torn] him of, and 
should he take snufff [line torn away] I shall 
not be sorry bin 3 


If Mr Vincent will give you my receipt 
for his Moors,t pray take it. I thought to 
have sent some Mony to Invest for our 
shipps, but now shall forbeare till I see how 
things will goe, and doe advise you to give 
out as little mony as you can for any thing, 
beleiving their will bee A generall stop put to 
our businesse, which I fear will conti{nue] 


for some time Yours ut Supra 
J. V. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
(To be continued.) 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL: 
STEWARDS OF THE SCHOOL FEASTS. 


(See ante, pp. 38, 68.) 


THE names that follow complete the list of 
Stewards of the School Feasts concerning 
whom I am anxious to obtain further in- 
formation :— 

John Kersey, 1716. 

John Knapton, 1724. Can he be identified with 
John Knapton, a bookseller of London, who 
died in 1770 ? 

Francis Loggin, 1717. 

Joseph Major, 1711. 

Simon Morse, 1711. 

Benjamin Mawson, 1713. Was he related to 
Matthew Mawson, Master of Corpus College, 
Cambridge, who became Bishop successively of 





* James Price, who had been sent by Walter 
Clavell to act as the Company’s vakil, or agent, 
at Dacca and to keep an eye on John Smith, who 
was suspected of malpractices. 

ft Take offence, be annoyed. 

t Mohur, mchar, a gold coin, worth at this 
period about Rs. 14. 








Llandaff, Chichester, and Ely, and who went: 


up to Cambridge from St. Paul’s in 1702 ? 
Benjamin Marriott, of the King’s Remembrancer’g 
Office, 1723. 
Richard Marriott, 1725. Can he be identified 
with Richard Marriott of the Ordnance Office, 
who died in 1738 (London Magazine, p. 309) ? 


John Marriott, 1728. He was a benefactor to 


the library of St. Paul’s School in 1690. Was 
he a_ brother of Benjamin and Richard 
Marriott ? 

Thomas Norris, 1707. 

Gabriel Neve, 1712. Of the Temple: he died 
in 1773. There is a portrait of one Gabriel 
Neve in the Inner Temple Hall. Was he 
related to William Neve, who was a benefactor 
of the library of St. Paul’s School in 1700 ? 

Peter Normansel, 1713. He was the son of 
John Normansel of London, and went up from 
St. Paul’s to Trinity, Cambridge, in 1690, 
aged 16. 

Thomas Needham, 1716. 

Henry Newcome, 1725. Was this the well- 
known schoolmaster at Hackney ? 

Robert Pawlet, 1707. 

Samuel Palmer, surgeon, 1709. 

George Morton Pitt, 1711. Of Tarrant Preston, 
Dorset. _ He was Governor of Fort St. George, 
East Indies, M.P. for Pontefract in 1741 and 
1747-56, when he died. What was his 
parentage ? 

Sherard or Sherman Pickering, 1715. 

Leonard Pead, 1715. Common Councilman for 
Cheap Ward ; he died in 1755. 

Richard Rogerson, 1716. Was he one of the 
Norfolk family who were connected by mar- 
riage with John Postlethwayt, who was High 
Master of St. Paul’s from 1697 to 1713 ? 

Thomas Savage, 1726. 

Edward Salisbury, 1728. 

Richard Saunders, 1728. 

William Tilson, 1707. Was he related to George 
Tilson, F.R.S., a Deputy Secretary of State, 
who died in 1738, or to Christopher Tilson, 
ante, p. 68 ? 

Humphrey Thayer, one of the Commissioners of 
Excise, 1707. He died in 1737. 

Benjamin Tooke, 1708. He was the son of 
B. Tooke, and was a bookseller in Fleet Street 
who was immortalized by Swift and Pope. 

William Tyms, 1709. Attorney at law. 

Thomas Trenchfield, 1712. 

Charles Townley, 1717. Was he related to Sir 
Charles Townley, Garter King of Arms ? 

Richard Truby, 1723. Can he be identified with 
Richard Truby, vintner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, who was bankrupt in 1734 ? 

Roger Williams, 1707. Can he be identified 
with the mezzotint engraver of this name ? 

Charlies Welham, 1710. 

William Willcocks, 1714. 

Richard Wyld, 1714. 

Robert Williams, 1717. 

Richard Walter, 1724. 

Allen Webb, 1725. 

Richard Young, 1713. 

Edmund Wiseman, 1713. Can he be identified 
with Edmund Wiseman, wine merchant, who 
died in 1734 (Gent. Mag., p. 703) ? 

Nathaniel Bishop, born 1720, Steward in 1755. 
Proctor, Doctors’ Commons: probably father of 
Charles Bishop, who was admitted to the 
foundation of St. Paul’s School in 1761. 
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Thomas Benn, 1757. 

Richard Neale Badcock. Director of the South 
Sea Company. Died 1783. 

James Ducane, 1756. 

George Dennis. 

George Dance, 1756. Surveyor to the Corpora- 
tion of London. Died 1768. 

Richard Fawson, 1755. 

Robert Haynes, 1756. 

Herman Henneker, 1757. 

William Purcas, 1756. Can he be identified with 
William Purcas, one of the Six Clerks of Chan- 
cery, who died in 1766? Was he related to 
John Purcas of the Mercers’ Company, who was 
te a Accountant of St. Paul’s School in 

749 ¢ 

Joseph Partington, 1756. 

Alexander Schomberg, 1755. Was not this Sir 
Alexander Schomberg, who was knighted by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1777, and 
who died in 1804, being the senior captain in 
the Navy? He served under Boscawen at the 
reduction of Louisbourg, and 
associated with Wolfe at Quebec. 

Harry Skey, 1757. He was the son of William 
Skey of Falfield, Gloucestershire, and went up 
from St. Paul’s to Oriel in 1739, aged 17, and 
took his B.A. degree in 1742. 

Richard Widsor, 1755. Was he Richard Widsor, 
gentleman, a citizen of London and a member 
of the Mercers’ Company (Surveyor Accountant 
of St. Paul’s School in 1774), who went up 
from St. Paul’s School to Pembroke College, 

' Oxford, in 1778 ? 

Nathaniel Worley, 1757. Canhe be identified with 
Mr. Worley of Staple Inn, who died in 1758 ? 
Jalter Wall, 1757. 


MicuaEt F. J. McDONNELL. 
Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 


was closely 





THE ‘ DE Nuais Curratium’ OF WALTER 
Mar.—The ‘ De Nugis Curialium’ of Walter 
Map contains a number of quotations from 
classical and medixval writers, most of 
which have been identified by Dr. James in 
his recent edition (Oxford, 1914). There is 
one, however, of some interest which Dr. 
James (p. xxiii), and also those who have 
since written on the ‘ De Nugis,’* have left 
unidentified. It occurs on p. 215:— 
Iupiter esse pium statuit quodcumque iuuaret. 


This famous line comes from the ‘ Heroides’ 
of Ovid (iv. 133), and seems to have been 
much appreciated in the Middle Ages. 
There is a curious Latin story printed by 
Thomas Wrightt from MS. Harl. 219, 











*C. C. J. Webb (Classical Review, xxix., 1915, 
pp. 121-3) ; ©. L. Kingsford (English Historical 
Review, xxx., 1915, pp. 529-30); J. Hinton 
(Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, xxxii., 1917, pp. 81-132); H. Bradley 
[ue Historical Review, xxxii., 1917, pp. 398- 


Tt ‘A Selection of Latin Stories,’ Percy Society, 
1842, pp. 43, 225 ; cf. Sandys (‘ History of Classical 
Scholarship,’ i. ed. 2, 1906, p. 640). 





fol. 12a, entitled ‘De duobus scolaribus 
Sepulerum Ovidii adeuntes propter erudi- 
tionem.’ Two students visit the tomb of 
Ovid eo quod sapiens fuerat. One of them 
asks the poet which was (morally) the best 
line that he had ever written; a voice 
replies, virtus est licitis abstinuisse bonis 
(‘ Heroides, xvii. 98). The other inquires 
which was the worst; the voice replies, 
omne juvans statuit Jupiter esse bonum 
(a paraphrase of ‘ Her.,’ iv. 133). Thereupon 
both the students proposed to pray to Christ 
for the repose of Ovid’s soul (ut pro anima 
Ovidit Christum exorarent per Pater Noster 
et Ave), but the voice ungratefully sends 
them on their way with the words, nolo 
‘ Pater Noster’ ; carpe, viator iter.* It is 
just possible that Map knew this story, for 
he introduces the line with the words, 
‘* Decus et dedecus librare contempnunt, illo 
pessimo contenti versiculo, Jupiter,” &c. 
M. Esposiro. 

SILVER: WEIGHT AND VALUE. (See ante, 
p. 86.)—Mr. Brapsury, referring to the 
entries ‘‘standing cup, 9. 17s.,” and 
‘12 silver spoons, 5li. 17s.,” asks: “Is 
there not some confusion of weight and 
price in the above?” There certainly is, 
but it is confusion that has a very inter- 
esting historical explanation. 

As is well known, the pound of money 
was originally so named because it was @ 
pound weight of silver. From this fact 
arose the practice (extremely common in 
the Middle Ages, and by no means limited 
to the precious metals) of expressing weight 
in pounds and shillings. To say that an 
article weighed 101. 5s. meant merely that 
it weighed 101 Ib. This was fairly clear 
so long as the original weights of the coins 
were preserved, but with the depreciation 
of the currency complications begin to 
appear. This is well illustrated by many 
of the records printed in Riley’s ‘ Memorials 
of London and London Life.’ For instance, 
in 1379, on the occasion of a deposit of 
jewels by the King with the City Corporation 
to secure a loan, one of the items is 12 hanaps 
of gold “ weighing by goldsmiths’ weight 
91. 16s. 8d., and valued at 137]. 13s. 4d.” 





* Before leaving the subject of Walter Map it 
may be well to correct an inaccurate reference 
which has caused me—and also my friend Dr. 
Hinton—a certain amount of trouble. On 
p. xxxviii of his book Dr. James refers to “a 
paper by Mr. W. T. Ritchie in the Transactions 
of the Royal Philological Society of Glasgow 
(1909-10).”’ This reference should be Proceedings 
of the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 
vol. xli., 1910, pp. 123-46. 
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The details of the valuation are not given, 
but it is clear how it was arrived at. In 
1379 a pound weight of silver was coined 
into 300 pence instead of the original 240; 
therefore, in order to convert pounds in 
weight into pounds in currency, it is 
necessary to add one-fourth, or 5s. in the 
pound. This gives 121. 5s. 10d. The ratio 
of gold to silver was taken as 11} to 1, and 
thus we obtain the final figure of 1371. 13s. 4d. 
As the valuation was made to secure the 
lender, and not for purposes of sale, 
naturally there is no allowance for the 
making. 

Evidently we cannot understand the 
entries in Croke’s account book in this 
sense, as it would involve the silver spoons 
weighing nearly half a pound each. The 
explanation I venture to suggest is that by 
the seventeenth century the meaning of 
expressing weights in pounds and shillings 
had been lost, and so an endeavour was 
made to rationalize the old custom by 
inserting the value and calling it the weight. 
This is quite parallel to what has frequently 
happened where an old form has become 
unintelligible. It would be useful to have 
other examples from the same period. 

F. W. Reap. 


Boscopet Retics. — Boscobel TFlouse 
having recently changed owners, the Caro- 
line relics there have also been sold uader 
the hammer, and The Wolverhampton Express 
and Star of March 21, 1918, contains a report 
of the sale. The principal relic was the 
banqueting table of the Penderels at which 
King Charles dined on the Sunday during 
his stay at Boscobel, and from its excep- 
tional form and its associations with the 
monarch it realized 1001. The Boscobel 
Visitors’ Book (13 vols.) fetched 97. Some 
of the items, however, had no association 
with Charles. S.3A. GrunDy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


** DossBiez.”’—I cannot find this word in 
the ‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ It is 
used, in a very local way, for a caretaker 
of a school or church, and, as far as I can 
discover, it seems to exist only in one parish 
—that of Emanuel, Bolton, Lanes. It may 
be of interest to record it. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“Cp.” PARLIAMENTARY Papers. (See 
*‘ Notices to Correspondents,’ ante, p. 92.)— 
Besides ‘‘ unopposed returns,” 

“The government can also, and frequently 
does, on its own initiative, lay papers before 
the house, papers technically known as ‘ com- 
mand papers’ because they are supposed to be 


presented by command of the _ king.”—See 
‘Parliament: its History, Constitution, and 
Practice,’ by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, Clerk of the 
House of Commons, new and revised edition, 
1912, p. 114. 

An “unopposed return”’ is issued at the 
request, formally moved, of any member 
of Parliament. It is ‘‘ Ordered, by The 
House of Commons, to be Printed,” and is 
numbered and dated, but not marked 
aa 5 Had Rospert PIERPOINT. 





Ouneries. 


Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


STENDHAL: A ForRGOTTEN ARTICLE.—In 
the ‘“ Correspondance de Stendhal, publiée 
par Ad. Paupe et P. A. Chéramy ” (Paris, 
1908, ii. 489), Henry Beyle writes to his 
friend Sutton Sharpe as follows :— 

© ....Le livre le plus amusant qui ait paru 
depuis un an en France, c’est les ‘ Mémoires de 
TAS © oie0 a J’ai fait un article sur Tilly, c’est le 
premier article que j’aie fait depuis dix-huit mois. 
Un Anglais de mes amis, qui traduit mes articles, 
a craint de gAter sa réputation en écrivant sur 
un livre aussi libertin que Tilly. Pouvez-vous 
donner mon article 4 quelque journal littéraire en 
Angleterre ? ’—Letter dated Aug. 14, 1828. 

Has this article been published, and, if 
so, in which revicw ? In her very exhaustive 
dissertation on ‘ Stendhal et Angleterre’ 
(Paris, 1908), Miss Doris Gunnell devotes a 
chapter to “les articles de Stendhal écrits 
pour des revues anglaises,”’ but Count Tilly’s 
Memoirs are passed by in silence. 

Can some English Stendhalian help a 
Danish confrére ? (Dr.) Taar Burz. 

Copenhagen. 


BARREL-ORGANS.—The third volume of 
‘The Ency. Brit.’ contains an excellent 
article on barrel-organs, wherein it is men- 
tioned that the first barrel-organs imported 
into England came from the Low Countries. 
Dr. Enschedé of Amsterdam is collecting 
material for an elaborate history of these 
popular musical instruments. The writer 
of the above-mentioned article does not give 
any reference to prove his assertion of the 
Dutch origin of the British barrel-organs, 
and Dr. Enschedé will be infinitely obliged 





if a reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can assist him in 
finding proof of the statement in the ‘ E. B. 
W. DEL Court. 
47 Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 
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Toomas Howarp, Eart or ARUNDEL.— 
Can any one give me information as to the 

resent whereabouts of the portrait of the 
great collector (1585-1646) by Van Dyck, 
formerly at Stafford House, but sold by the 
late Duke of Sutherland in 1907? It is 
believed to have gone to America, but this 
is uncertain. I should also be grateful for 
information concerning other portraits of 
the Earl of Arundel (whose Life I am writing) 
except those well known—~at Arundel, in the 
National Gallery, &c. Can any one tell me 
what has become of one by Rubens (a head), 
owned in the eighteenth century by Lord 
Frederick Campbell, and subsequently by the 
Duke of Argyll, the track of which is now 
unknown ? Any other information will be 
welcomed. 

(Miss) Mary F. 8. Hervey. 
Shiplake House, Henley-on-Thames. 


Foucusr’s ‘ Lire oF GAINSBOROUGH.’ — 
Can any of your readers tell me whether any 
descendants of George Williams Fulcher or 
his son E. 8. Fulcher (both of Sudbury) are 
living, and, if so, whether they retain the 
MS. letters and other materials used in the 
composition of the above Life ? It was in 
great part written by the father, and com- 
pleted by his son, and published in 1856 by 
Messrs. Longmanst Inquirer (2). 


SIMPSONS OF ABERDEENSHIRE. —Can any 
of your readers give information about the 
family of Simpson of Udoch, near Fyvie in 
Aberdeenshire ? They registered at the 
Lyon Office, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, their arms as follows: Argent, on a 


chief vert three crescents of the field. 
Crest, a falcon volant; motto, ‘“ Alis 
nutrior.”’ 


In Edmondson’s ‘ Heraldry’ (London, 
1780) these arms are said to have been used 
by —— Sympson of the Inner Temple, 
London. They are also ascribed to the 
family of Simson of Brunton and Pitcorthie, 
said to have been established in Fifeshire 
since the fifteenth century. They have 
also been used by my own family, but I am 
unable to trace it back beyond the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and cannot trace a 
connexion with the Udoch family, whose 
records end fifty years earlier. Any infor- 
mation that would give a missing link would 
be very welcome. T have reason for thinking 


that the Simpsons in England who used 
these arms in the eighteenth century were 
not likely to have assumed arms registered 
as those of the Udoch family if they had not 





Strvis MSS.—In‘* Sainte-Beuve's article 
on Sieyés in vol. v. of the ‘ Causeries du 
Lundi’ reference is made to the MSS. of 
Sieyés in the possession of Fortoul, the 
publication of which was prevented, or at 


least delayed, by Fortoul’s death. Have 
any of them since been published ? 


J. F. R. 


“ Trouncrr.”’—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ throw light upon this word as 
applied to “‘the man who rides behind a 
distiller’s van and helps to load and unload ’*? 
The question is asked by a well-known writer. 
Its derivation as a verb, from the French, 
has been duly traced. But as substantive, 
in the sense indicated, research on my part 
has been baffled. CrecIL CLARKE, 

Junior Athenzum Club, 

{‘The Oxford English Dictionary,’ 8. 
‘“ trouncer,” says that the word is formed from 
the verb with the suffix er, and in the definition 
states that the name is specially applied to an 
odd man. Among the illustrative quotations is 
the following from The Westminster Gazette of 
March 26, 1896: ‘‘ Brewhouse men, cellar men, 
yardmen....draymen, and trouncers.” 


PALMERSTONIANA.—Will somebody be 
good enough to repeat an anecdote which 
hangs on a question being put to Lord 
Palmerston as to the age when a man might 
be considered to be in full vigour ? 

Sr. SwiTHIn. 


Mavunsett, Rorz oF Honovur.—-Members 





of the Maunsell (Mansell, Mausel) family may 
be glad to know that it is intended to insert 
in the second volume of the history of the 
family (now in active preparation) an “ In 
Memoriam ”’ chapter, containing the names 
and some account of the services, &c., of 
those members of the family who have given 
their lives in the War, and I therefore appeal 
to thom to send particulars to me at the 
address below. All details in respect of the 
action, the cireumstances in which they were 
killed, letters from the front, &c., will be 
acceptable. 
Cuartes A. MaunsELt, Col. 
Junior United Service Club, 

Charles Street, S.W.1. 
“Mr. Liuoyp, FounprerR oF LONDON 
EXCHANGE.” —Pasted inside an old patch- 
box are the words: ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd Banker, 
&e., Founder of London Exchange.”’ 
The patch-box has a portrait painted on 
the lid ; costume, I should gather, ¢. 1820; 
hands in pocket ; a squat tall hat, standing 
beside a pillar; at the foot of the portrait 
there is the lettering, “‘,Pillar of the Ex- 





B.S. 


been entitled to do so. H. 





change.” 
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I am desirous of identifying the subject 
of the portrait. = my mind, the following 
are out of court: 

1, Edward Loyd, Lloyd’s Coffee-House, 
1688-1726. 

2. Sampson Lloyd, 


founder of Lloyd’s 
Bank, Birmingham. 


The next is doubtful: Charles, son of 
Sampson Lloyd, born 1748. 

There only remain :— 

1. Rev. Lewis Loyd, who married Sarah, 


dau. of John Jones, in 1796, and became a 
member of Jones, Loyd & Co. of Manchester 
and London. 
2. Samuel Jones Loyd, 
who was bern 1796. 
Wm ASHETON TONGE. 


son of the above, 


Disley. 


*“ Burcsine.’—The Cornish and Devon 
Post (Launceston), recording on March 9 the 
death of a townsman, observes that as a 
young man “he learned the butching, and 
held a stall in the meat market for some 
time.’ The term “the butching,”’ as an 
equivalent for the trade of a butcher, was 
familiar to me in Launceston many years 
ago; but I do not remember previously to 
have seen it in print. Is it purely local ? 

DUNHEVED. 


Gerontivs’s Dream.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can find a good 
_ account of the above? ‘The Ency. Brit.’ 

has several brief notices of Gerontius, but 
I can find none of his dream. A. W. D. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S DAUGHTER : SIR JOHN 
RussEt.—Can any reader give me _in- 


formation regarding the descendants of 
Frances, daughter of Oliver Cromwell ? 


She was born in 1638, married secondly Sir 
John Russel, of the Chequers Russell 
family, and died in 1719. A Belgian family 
whom I have met with during the War 
have the names Oliver and Russel 'in their 
family for some generations back, and claim 
descent from the Protector through a 
grandmother who was born in Virginia, 
U.S.A. I am anxious to know whether 
any of the family of the Sir John Russel 
referred to are known to have emigrated to 
America. J. C. ARNOLD, Capt. 


“Game” as ADJECTIVE.—Did Dickens 
attach any particular meaning to this word 
in making it the surname of the immortal 
Sarah? In‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ chap. xxvi. 


she is represented as saying, 
name, and Gamp my nater.’ 
piece 


In a fugitive 


by Dickens, in Forster’s “Life, 





| 





book vi. i., occurs this passage: “ ‘ Have 
I not the pleasure,’ he says, looking at 
me curious, ‘of addressing Mrs. Gamp ?’ 
*‘Gamp I am, sir, I replies. ‘ Both by 
name and natur.’ ” 

The ‘N.E.D. gives the adjective gamp 
as Scotch, “ Playful, sportive,’ with one 
quotation from a Scotch song. The 
* E.D.D, has nothing more to the purpose. 
But Mrs. Gamp did not assume a sportive 
character; she aimed rather at being 
solemnly impressive, and pathetic. . 

1 
ae! WA 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


“Virra Latta”: NAPOLEON'S ‘ MOLIERE. 
—In a reference to a book in the library at 
Longwood belonging to Napoleon, on p. 243 
of *‘Aprés la Mort de lEmpereur,’ by 
Albéric Cahuet, is the following sentence :— 

‘*Ce Moliére de Sainte-Héléne est marqué du 
timbre impérial et de l’ex-libris de son dernier 
possesseur, ‘ Ex-libris Joseph-Nap.—Com. Primoli,’ 
avec cette devise: ‘ Vitta Latta. Libro Pace.’ ” 

I shoulc be grateful for a translation, and 
explanation, of the last words, particularly 
of ** Vitta Latta.” Lees Know es, Bt. 

Westwood, Pendlebury. 


“Botp INFIDELITY! TURN PALE AND 
pir.’—Can any reader say who wrote the 
following epitaph, or, in absence of any 
author, give the date of the gravestone on 
which it first occurs ? 

Bold Infidelity ! turn pale and die. 

Beneath this stone three infants’ ashes lie; 

Say, are they lost or saved? &c. 
J. W. F. 

{[Mr. E. R. Suffling in his ‘ Epitaphia,’ p. 194 
(Upcott Gill, 1909), attributes the authorship of 
these well-known lines (circa 1818) to the Rev. 
T. S. Grimshaw, Vicar of Biddenham, as does 
Murray’s ‘Handbook for Herts, Beds, and 
Hunts’; but doubt is thrown on this attribu- 
tion by the replies printed at 9S. iv. 423, where 
a claim is put forward on behalf of the Rev. 
Robert Rebinson, a Baptist minister who died 
in 1790.] 


LAVATER IN FRENCcH.—Was there any 
French translation of J. C. Lawvater's 
‘Physiognomische Fragmente’ published 
before 1800, except ‘‘ Essai sur la Phy- 
siognomie....traduit par Mme. de la Fite” 
(La Haye, 1781-1803) ? V. STOCKLEY. 


SHELLEY : ScuuBART.—Prof. Zeiger, in a 
pamphlet as to Shelley, says: “ Either he 
or his cousin Medwin came across a trans- 
lation of F.. Schubart’s fragment, ‘ Der 
ewige Jude,’ in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 


“ Gamp is my | What is known of this translation ? 


V. STOCKLEY. 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 
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Ben JONSON AND THE Co“By FamiIty.— 
In Ben Jonson’s ‘ Underwoods there 
appears ‘An Epistle to a Friend, to Per- 
swade him to “te Warres, which contains 
the following lines :— 


O times, 
Friend flie from hence; and let these kindled 
rimes 
Light thee from hell on earth: where flatterers, 


spies, 
Informers, Masters both of Arts and lies---- 
Boasters, and perjur’d, with the infinite more 
Prevaricators swarme. Of which the store, 
(Because th’are every where amongst Man-kind 
Spread through the World) is easier farre to find, 
Then once to number, or bring forth to hand, 
Though thou wert Muster-master of the Land. 

Goe quit “hem all. And take along with thee, 
Thy true friends wishes, Colby which shall be, 
That thine be just, and honest...- 

I have often been asked if I could help 
elucidate this passage by identifying the 
man Coiby to whom this epistle is written. 
It does not seem to me that he was “ muster 
master of the land,” and so a recruiting 
officer, as one of my friends has ingeniously 
suggested. That was merely a figure of 
speech, and the rest of the poem would seem 
to indicate that he had been wasting his 
time and substance in high living with 
somewhat low companions. I therefore 
throw myself upon the mercy of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ in the endeavour to learn who 
this Colby was. 

I have notes concerning many members 
of the Norfolk and Suffolk branches of the 
Colby family, and a few members of the 
Lincolnshire and Hampshire branches ; but 
I cannot connect any of them with the 
subject of Ben Jonson’s pen. J should be 
very much obliged for any clues which 
might enable myself and my friends to 
identify the rascal at whom Jonson levelled 
his‘argumentative rime. 

ELBRIDGE CoLBy, 
2nd Lieut. 40th Infantry, U.S.A. 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 


‘ConsuNcTIO SaTURNI ET Marts,’ 1473. 
—The first part of the’ Fairfax-Murray 
collection contained an exceptionally in- 
teresting little book, No. 200 in the sale 
catalogue, ‘Conjunctio Saturni et Martis, 
anno 1473,’ Gothic letter, small 4to, 12 leaves, 
the first blank, 24 lines to a full page. The 
author was Johann Grumpach, Lichten- 
berger, known as Johann Lichtenberger 
only, his surname not occurring in any other 
ot his works. The cataloguer believes this 


copy to be unique, and probably it is, 
because such small books were very liable 
He also thinks 


to be lost. that it was 








printed at Cologne by an _ unidentified 
printer ; the types, however, are evidently 
Basel types, the printer either Fromolt or 
Bernhard Reichel. 

I went to Quaritch’s to see the book, the 
firm having bought it for ten guineas for a 
client in the United States; but unfor- 
tunately it had already been dispatched, or 
I might have been able to settle the question. 

Can any of your readers tell me if there 
is any other account of this conjunction, 
or if there is a list of all the known con- 
junctions of the planets ? 

S. J. ALDRICH. 

New Southgate. 


Rovuprett Famity. — Richard Palmer 
Roupell—the father of William Roupell, 
elected M.P. for Lambeth in March, 1857— 
was a lead smelter in Gravel Lane, South- 
wark. Whence did this family come? 
Did the name originate in the Channel 
Islands ? J. LanpFreaR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Mario Srorza was the general in command 
of the troops of Francesco Maria de’ Medici, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, about 1577. He 
had a brother named Paolo. I should be 
grateful for any particulars about these 
brothers, and especially about their paren- 
tage. 

Were they sons of Sforza Sforza, Duke of 
Bari? One of the sons of this Duke of 
Bari, Francesco, was at one time engaged to 
Donna Virginia de’ Medici (sister of Francesco 
Maria above mentioned), who became the 
wife of. Don Cesare d’Este. When this 
engagement fell through, Francesco Sforza 
was created a Cardinal, Dec. 12, 1583, and 
he died Cardinal Bishop of Frascati, Sept, 11, 
1624. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘“* BENEDICT.” —In continuing as treasurer 
the reminiscences of an old society, I have 
a difficulty in defining the term “ Benedict.” 
In the older ‘ Reminiscences’ it is stated 
that 
“the spirit of the Rules of the Society as to 
Benedicts and Bachelors was applicable to 
members on their marriage ”’ ; 
and again :— 

‘Mr. * * married his first wife in 1797 or 8, 
and that wife was living for some years after 
1811, in which year he gave his dinner as a 
Benedict; and a second dinner on his second 
marriage in 1822.” 

I should like to be clear as to the correct 
acceptation of the term. ‘‘ Undequo ?” 
Hic er UBIQUE. 
Reepham, Norfolk. 
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Spur Proverss : CHaucer.—The follow- 
ing passage occurs in fo. 90 of J. Bossewell’s 
‘Workes of Armorie,’ 1572: ‘‘ Chaucer 
sayeth that habite, maketh no mocke, ne 
wearing of gylte Spurres, maketh no 
knyghte.” Can any of your readers inform 
me where in Chaucer’s works this proverb 
is to be met ? 

Can any reader quote me any further 
proverbs dealing with spurs other than 
these ?— 

Plus fulgent calcaria quam altaria. 

Le chevalier commence soi armer par I|’éperon, 


ae, 
Vilain ne sait ce que valent éperons. 
As true steel as Rippon rowels. 
CHARLES BEARD. 
69 Linden Gardens, Notting Hill Gate. 


D. Roserts, R.A. : CATHEDRAL. INTERIOR. 
—TI have a chromo-lithograph of the interior 
of a cathedral, described as “ Abeny,” by 
D. Roberts, R.A. Does this mean Abony, 
40 miles east of Buda-Pesth ? I shall be 
glad to know the date and any other par- 
ticulars of the building depicted. 

J. Moore. 

24 Jasper Road, Upper Norwood,'S.E. 


TuHomas.—I shall be glad if any corre- 
spondent can tell me (1) when and where 
Sir Edmund Thomas, the 2nd Baronet, 
died in 1723; (2) when and where Sir 
Edmund Thomas, the 3rd Baronet, died in 
1789 (one authority says that he died in 
Jersey, and another at Southampton) ; 
(3) when and where Lieut.-General John 
Thomas, brother of the 3rd Baronet, died ; 
and (4) when and where William Thomas, 
another brother of the 3rd Baronet, died. 

a. aR. Bs, 


GaUzE FLowrr: AvTuMN’s Gtory.— 
Can any of your readers interested in botany 
identify these plants ? The former came so 
labelled from the North of England, and 
may be a local name, as I am unable to 
trace it in any books of horticulture in my 
possession. “ Autumn’s glory” is another 
name which puzzles me, but possibly it is g 
snowflake (Leucosius) late flowering. 


Bournemouth. i; G.. RB: 


“ Crip” : rts DertvatTion.—Has the follow- 
ing derivation of Cid ever been suggested ? 
The accepted derivation is from Saiyid, Sid, 
but in India Saiyid has become confused 
with Shahid, “‘ martyr,’ and shrines of 
Shahids are now often known as Saiyids’ 
shrines or “ places.” It seems possible that 


a similar confusion occurred in Spain, and 





that the term Cid Campeador is really a 
bilingual expression in which Campeador 
translates or explains Cid, to which it is an 
equivalent. Campeador or “ champion” 
would not translate Saiyid, “ lord” or 
‘* master,” at all closely; but the earlier 
Shahids in Islam were “ichampions” who 
fell in defence of the faith, and their burial- 
places were styled mashhad or “‘ place of 
testimony,” t.e., martyrdom. 
H. A. Rose, 
c/o Grindlay’s, 54 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 


Crest: BrarrrR Wantep.—A_ lapwing 
close entwined by a serpent ; motto, “ Una 
custodia probitas.’ To what family do 
these belong ? Fairbairn’s ‘ Bock of Crests’ 
affords no enlightenment, nor does Burke’s 
* General Armory.’ 

8S. A. Gronpy-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 


ConsrRvE oF Rosrs.—P. A. Croke’s 
account book has an entry on New Year's 
Day, 1614/15, that he paid twopence fer 
** conserve of roses ”’ for his “ wives daughter, 
having taken colde” (see ante, p. 37). Is 
there any contemporary recipe extant for 
making it? I have tasted in Austria- 
Hungary an excellent “ salsa” (Italian for 
sauce}, really a kind of jam made of rose 
hips with plenty of sugar. It is the sauce 
de rigueur with wild boar’s head. ind 

Oa! Pin << 


Mary WaApbpINGTON was for sixty years 
the valued servant and friend of the Harrison 
family of Shelswell; she died Jan. 27, 1876, 
aged 84. By her will she left 5387. 10s. 2d. 
invested, the dividends accruing therefrom 
to be divided annually in the month of 
January among thirty of the poor and most 
deserving persons in Hethe parish, to be 
selected by the minister and churchwardens. 
T shall be glad of further information about 


her. L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Bedford. 
Empress EvuGt&NrE AND THE KzieK- 


PATRICKS OF CLOSEBURN.—The interesting 
details about the settlement of a branch of 


| the Kirkpatrick family in the Isle of Wight 


supplied by Dr. WuITEHEAD (12 §. iii. 398) 
are quite new to me. Perhaps he would 
also be so kind as to refer me to some 
reliable source of information about the 
pedigree of the venerable Empress Eugénie, 
a descendant of the Kirkpatricks, which 
seems somewhat obscure. 

According to Imbert de St. Amand, 





‘Louis Napoleon and Mlle. de Montijo’ 
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(London, 1900), the Empress was the 
daughter of Don Cipriano Guzman Palafox 
y Porto Carrero, Comte de Teba et Montijo, 
and Maria Manuela Kirkpatrick. The Com- 
tesse de Teba et Montijo was the daughter 
of William Kirkpatrick and Frang¢oise de 
Grivegnée, a lady of Belgian origin. Willian 
Kirkpatrick is said to have been born at 
Dumfries, and as a Jacobite to have 
emigrated to the U.S.A. at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence (1776) : he was 
appointed U.S.A. consul at Malaga by the 
new Government. Mr. Kirkpatrick seems 
to have remained at Malaga until after 
1800. Debrett (1905) states that the Em- 
press is descended from a younger brother 
of the Ist Baronet, Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick 
(1685), described in a curious manner as 
the “late Alexander Kirkpatrick, Esq., of 
Kirkmichael’’ (one does not usually speak 
of @ person who presumably died two 
hundred years ago as “the late”). Was 
this Alexander K. the grandfather of 
William K. the consul ? 

I have not been able to find any published 
accounts of the more direct ancestors of the 
Empress on the mother’s side than the above 
very vague references in the English Peerages. 
Perhaps the ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ might 
assist, but I have no opportunity of consulting 
that work of the period in question. 


G. J., F.S.A. 
Cyprus. 


Rev. Grirritah Hucurs.—Information is 
eagerly sought on the author of ‘ Natural 
History of Barbadoes,’ 1750. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS, 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


SHROLL SURNAME.—A Welshman tells me 
that the above surname of his is Welsh. 
I am a Welshman, and shall be much 
obliged if any Welsh reader can explain the 
surname, as I have in vain searched a Welsh 
dictionary. Can it be a misspelt form of 
Shorl ? M.A.Oxon. 


MisTLETOE ON Oak TREES.—I am trying 
to get as complete a list of mistletoe-bearing 
oak trees as is possible. Of these the 
following have been verified : Bredwardine, 
Eastnor Castle, Frampton-on-Severn, Hack- 
wood Park, and Dunsfold. Several in- 
stances reported some years ago exist no 
longer. I shall be grateful for information 
as to those which have, at various dates, 
been reported at the following places: 
Tedstone Delamere; Haven in Forest of 
Deerfold ; Plasnewydd, Anglesea ; Lee Court, 
Kent ; Bodlam’s Court, Surrey ; Shottesham, 








Norfolk ; Alderley, Norfolk. I have heard 
of a new find by the Avon, near Bristol. 
Any information sent to me as to other 
instances will be gratefully received. 
(Rev.) GEORGE SAMPSON, 
Ramsdell Vicarage, Basingstoke. 


Sir THomas More ON ‘“‘ NEITHER RIME 
NOR REASON.’—Most of the books of 
quotations contain the following foot-note 
with reference to this quotation: “‘ Yea, 
marry, now it is somewhat, for now it is 


rime; before it was neither rime nor 
reason.’ Sir Thomas More advised an 


author, who had sent him his manuscript 
to read, ‘to put it in rime.’”” Can any one 
direct me to the whereabouts of this utter- 
ance in the works of More ? 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
[See post, p. 107, col. 2.] 


FLEARBOTTOM.—This is the name of an 
estate in Lancashire, and the origin of the 
name is obscure. The only approach to a 
likely meaning is supplied by the word 
‘* flear-mouse,” %.e., a bat, which I have 
heard used as a contraction of “ flitter- 
mouse.” If this is correct, then ‘“‘ Flear- 
bottom” would perhaps mean “ Bat- 
Valley.” Am I correct in my theory ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Srr Watrer Scort: ‘“ As I WALKED BY 
MYSELF.’’—Can any of your readers tell me 
by whom the lines, 

As I walked by myself 

I talked to myself, 
were written ? They appear in ‘ Sir Walter 
Scott's Journal,’ and were prefixed by him 
in the Diary to the year 1828, and under- 
neath are the words “* Old Song.” 

I have it in my mind (where from I know 
not) that lines which followed were some- 
thing like these :— 

And myself replied unto me, 

And the questions myself put to myself, 

The answers I'll give to thee: 

** Look well to thyself, 

And beware of thyself, 

Or it will be worse for thee.” 
In a collection of poems put together by a 
Mr. Grainger in 1904, there was a refer- 
ence to them as follows :— 
** Ag I walked by myself, I talked to myself, 
Colloquing with myself, 
by Bernard Barton.” 
Bernard Barton was known as “ the Quaker 
poet,” and lived 1780-1840. Selections of his 
poems were made by his daughter and her 
husband FitzGerald (Omarr Khayyam), and 
published after his death. 

Jessop H. Hutton. 
Highfield House, Worsley, Lancashire. 
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Hurcuinson Famity.—Can any reader 
give me a copy of the descent of the Hutchin- 
son family (now Hely Hutchinson and 
Hutchinson baronets) from the _ earliest 
known record down to 1660 or thereabouts, 
or tell me where I can find a copy ? Burke's 
* Peerage’ and ‘ Landed Gentry’ only begin 
the descents of these families from the 
seventeenth century: I want the earlier 
ones. J. W. Fawcett. 

Consett, co. Durham. 


Capt. JOHN MACBRIDE AND MARGARET 
BosweEti.—In Boswell’s memoirs appears 
the following: “‘The M.P. for Plymouth, 
Captain Macbride, is the cousin of his wife 
and the friend of his heart.” Among the 
mourning rings left by his will to friends 
was one “ to Captain John Macbryde [sic], 
R.N.” 

How was Capt. John Macbride related 
to Margaret Montgomery, wife of James 
Boswell ? C. 

New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


“COLONEL OF THE Hat-mEeN.”—I am 
puzzled by this strange designation, quite 
new to me, which I recentiy came across in 
the pages of ‘ The Historical Register’ for 
1737 (Chron. Diary, 8), as under :— 

‘June. Capt. Neadham, to be Colonel of the 
Company of Hat-men, in the Room of Col. 
Churchill.—Capt. Hodges, Captain of a Company 
of Grenadiers, to be Colonel of a Company of 
Hat-men in the Room of Col. Eaton, deceas’d.” 


W. R. W. 


“Frat Canpiz.”’—What is meant by a 
“flat candle,’ so often mentioned by 
Dickens, and where is an illustration of one 
to be found ? J. ARDAGH. 


‘Tae Hrsernian Macazine.’—Any in- 
formation about The Hibernian Magazine, 
a Dublin publication, will be acceptable. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Jack PrickE oF Prepys’s Diary.—Has this 
character ever been identified ? The name 
is distinctly Welsh, and as a Welshman 
I should like to know who he was. 

T. LiEecHID JONES. 


Heratpic: A Satetp Sasie.—Can any 
of your readers tell me what family bears 
the following arms? A shield sable, with 
a lion passant gardant or between three 
helmets argent. I find these arms quartered 
with those of Douglas and Leveson-Gower. 

W. CourtHore Forman. 
t. 1 Cricklade Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 





IckEe Famity.—The Ickes have resided in 
Shropshire for many years, and are related 
to the Goughs and Tunnicliffes (the latter 
a very old Shropshire family). Can any one 
tell me whence the name is derived, and 
what was the original home of the family ? 

W. J. Ickr, Capt. 


Holmside, Rosemount Road, Bournemouth. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—1l. Some- 
where in ‘ Parerga and Paralipomena ’ Schopen- 
hauer quotes the following English verses, 

That I could clamber to the frozen moon, 
And draw the ladder after me, 
as being ‘‘ from a modern drama.” Does any 
correspondent happen to know from which 
drama the quotation is taken ? EB. 


2. Forget us not, O land for which we fell! 
May it go well with England—still go well! 
Keep her bright banners without blot or stain, 
Lest we should dream that we have died in 


vain. 
C. 
3. Words are easy as the wind ; 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 
LOMBARD. 


4. Where can I find the following lines ? They 
appear to be by Tennyson, but my search through 
his poems does not help me :— 

Home they brought him slain with spears, 
They brought him home at even-fall; 
All alone she sits, &c. 
Cc. L. 


[4. The notes to ‘ The Princess’ in the ‘‘ Eversley 


Edition,’ 1908, p. 263, state that this version 
of ‘‘Home they brought her warrior dead’’ was 
published in the ‘Selections,’ 1865. T Wise, 
‘Bibliography of Tennyson’ (privately printed, 
1908), notes that this version was reprinted only 
in the “ Miniature Edition,’’ 1870, vol. iii. p. 147. 
The song as it now appears heads canto vi. of ‘ The 
Princess.’] 





Replies. 
THE STEELYARD IN THAMES STREET. 
(12 S. iv. 14.) 


Mr. Hirst’s question is difficult to answer ; 
but the following information, taken from 
the erudite ‘ Dictionary of London’ com- 
piled by the late Henry A. Harben, and just 
published by Mr. Herbert Jenkins under 
the editorship of Mr. I. I. Greaves, may 
be of service to him. The whole of the 
article on the Steelyard will well repay 
study by any one interested in the history 
of London in bygone days. Mr. Harben’s 
work is specially valuable because exact 
references are supplied for most of the 
statements set down. 
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He records the first mention of the name 
“Le Steelyerde” as in 8 Rich. II., 1384-5 


(‘Cal. I.p.m.,’ 77). 

“The site was originally occupied by the 
Gildhall of the merchants, known as ‘ Haus zu 
Célnmzr in London,’ 1157.... 

“* The earliest mention of the German merchants 


of th: Hanse in England occurs in the ‘De 
Institutis Londonie’ of Ethelred, 978-1016, 
where they are referred to....as +‘Homiines 


> 


Impera‘oris, qui veniebant in navibus suis 

‘It seems probable that they possessed a house 
on the banks of the Thames on or near the site 
of the Steelyard from very early times, perhaps 
prior to the date of these laws.... 

“The frst mention of the house, contained in 
a charter of Henry II., 1157, confirming to the 
*homines et cives Colonienses ‘....‘domo_ sua 
London’ (appenberg, pt. 2, p. 3), shows it in 
the possessbn of the merchants of Cologne, but 
subsequent records prove that this house was 
certainly on a part of the site occupied later by 
the ‘ Gildhalle der deutschen und des hansischen 
Stalhofes ’ (ib. pt. 1, p. 7) 

“ They seem to have been in occupation of the 
site of the ‘Stiiehof’ or ‘Steelyerde’ as early as 
1320, but it was not until 1475 that they suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the grant of a place called 
the ‘ Stilehof ’ or ‘ Stileyerd ’ lately belonging to 
John Reynwell in the parish of Alhalowen the 
More in Thamystrete in the ward of Dowgate 
(‘ Cal. P.R. Ed. IV. 1467-77,’ p. 509) .... 

‘““They continued to reside here and to make 
use of the Hall, hcwever, until the year 1598, 
when they were peremptorily commanded to 
quit the Steely: ard ard leave the kingdom forth- 
with . 

Mr. ‘Farben closes his article with this 
paragraph :— 

“There are some interesting views of the later 
buildings oce upy ing the site in Archer’s ‘ Vestiges 
of Old London,’ and a very careful account of 
the later history of the site and its owners is to be 
found in Arc heeologia, vol. lxi. pt. 2, p. 389 


et seq.” 
E.G. Cc, 


The earliest building of the Gilda Aula, 
later the Gildehalda Teutonicorum, and 
subsequently the Stahlhof, was in existence 
by 1157 (vide Kingsford’s ‘ Stow,’ ii. 319). 
The Hall was situate to the west of the 
church of Allhallows the Great (vide Strype’s 
‘Stow, i. 522). An interesting reference is 


ee ee 











AND MISQUOTATION. 
(12S. iv. 76.) 


OnE need not go very far to find examples 
of Macaulay’s inaccuracy. Take his essay 
on Milton, and see how he mangles his 
quotations — 
But o’er their heads 
Celestial armoury, shield, helm, and spear, 
for 


MACAULAY 


But nigh at hand 
Celestial armoury, shie lds, che ‘Ims, and spears. 
a, iv. 552-3. 
Four mistakes. 
Without the rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady that sits here 
Bound in strong fetters fixed and motionless, 
for 
Without his rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady that sits here 
In stony fetters fixed and motionless. 
‘Comus,’ 816-19. 
Three mistakes. 
In Macaulay’s Life of Johnson there are 
several errors. Johnson called his wife 
‘Tetty,” Macaulay quotes it as “ Titty.” 


Macaulay says that Johnson printed -a 
translation of ‘“‘a Latin book about 
Abyssinia.”’ It was a French version of a 


Latin original which was never printed. 

Macaulay quotes a question of Boswell’s 
to Johnson as “‘ What would you do, sir, 
if you were locked up in a tower with a 
baby ?”? His question was: “If, sir, you 
were shut up in a castle and a new-born 
child with you, what would you do ?” 

He quotes Johnson's definition of a pension 
as “‘ pay given to a state hireling to betray 
his country.”’ Johnson’s definition is : ‘An 
allowance made to any one without an 
equivalent. In England it is generally 
understood to mean pay given to a state 
hireling for treason to his country.” 

JoHN WILLCOCKE, jun. 

Lerwick. 


cont gg te in J. J. Hubbard’s history of that| Prof. Montague in his edition of the 
parish, 1843, p. xxiv :— ‘ Essays’ has exposed an astonishing mass 
“All, however, that now remains of their of misquotation, inaccuracy, and even 
greatness is a very small fragment of the old |invention on the part of Macaulay. The 
stone Hall ee oe into a wall of brick | misquotations are largely due to his failure 
reales rams another, monument of {he to, verify his reference. Tn the “Byron ” he 
for ever !”” s and immunities grante: misquotes Byron’s opinion of Milton. In 
ALEcK ABRAHAMS. the ‘ Montgomery’ he misquotes ‘ Othello,’ 
51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. III. ii., and attributes Bacon’s “‘ rhyme and 
[Replies from F. G. B. and Mr. N. W. Hitt reason ’ apophthegm to_ More. In the 
have been forwarded to Mr. Hirst Mr. J.|‘ Southey’ he misquotes Vanbrugh’s ‘ Re- 
ARDAGH is also thanl:ed for reply.] | lapse,’ Swift’s ‘ Conduct of the Allies,’ and 
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Junius’s Letter of Dee. 22, 1767. In the 
‘ Milton ’ he even misquotes ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
i. 164-5, and ‘ Comus,’ line 819. Were all 
his errors of fact, quotation, and deduction 
to be collected, they would fill a whole 
number of ‘N. & Q.’ 5 oa se 


It may be affirmed as a general rule that 
nobody who quotes from memory is always 
accurate. Bacon is a notorious iJlustration 
of it, and Macaulay is far from being an 
exception to it. Speaking of Bacon suggests 
Macaulay’s Essay on him. The citations in 
that are not more inaccurate than those in 
the other essays, but at least four of them 
are wrong. To economize the reduced space 
of ‘N. & Q.’ I refrain from comparing the 
wrong versions with the originals; but any 
one who is interested can make the com- 
parison by turning to ‘Marmion,’ HI. xxx., 
Pope’s * Imitations of Horace,’ IT. ii. 132, 
and ‘ Paradise Lost,’ i. 382, iii. 555 

Davip Satmon. 


In his essay on Southey’s edition of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Macaulay speaks of the 
tediousness which mars Spenser’s ‘Fairy 
Queen,’ and drives off nearly all readers: 
“Very few and very weary are those who 
aré in at the death of the Blatant Beast.” 
But the Blatant Beast is not killed; he is 
taken and led captive by Sir Calidore, and 
afterwards escapes. ‘So now he raungeth 
through the world againe”’ (Book VI. xii. 40). 

tH. Davey. 

89 Montpelier Road, Brighton. 


As H. H. seems to be within reach of the 
British Museum, it might be worth his 
while to consult John Paget's ‘ New Examen,’ 
1861, 8vo, in which Macaulay is severely 
criticized. S. L. Perry. 





MARGARET Dovuenas, AFTERWARDS 
RICHARDSON, AND THE YOUNG PRETENDER 
(12 8. iv. 67).—J TT. F. in his interesting 
article quotes an epitaph which either did 
service on more than one eccasion, or is 
erroneously placed in the instance stated. 

In a scrapbook belonging to Sir Alexander 
Macdonald of the Isles, compiled by his 
ancestress Diana Bosville, who died in 1795, 
she relates as follows :— 

‘This extemporare [sic] epitaph on the late 
celebrated and ingenious Dr. Monsey of Chelsea 
College was written at his desire by Peter Pindar, 
whose works he perused to the last, and who 
seems, on this occasion, to have delineated the 
Doctor very admirably. The Doctor always 
wished to be buried in a field or a ditch, or thrown 
into the Thames ; so little was his regard for the 
ceremonies of sepulture. 








EPITAPH SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY THE 
DoctoR FOR HIMSELF. 

Here lie my old Limbs—my Vexation ends, 

For I’ve liv’d much too long for myself and my 
Friends. 

As for Churchyards and Grounds which the 
Parsons call holy, 

*Tis a rank Piece of Priestcraft and founded on 
Folly : 

In short I despise them ; and as for my Soul, 

Which may mount at last Day with my Bones 
from this Hole, 

I think that it really hath nothing to fear 

From the God of mankind, whom I truly revere. 

What the next World may be, little troubles my 


Pate ; 

If not better than this, I beseech thee, oh, Fate! 
When the Bodies of Millions fly up in the Riot, 
To let the old Carcase of Monsey lie quiet. 

Dr. Messenger Monsey died in 3788 at the 
age of 95. He was a protége of Lord 
Godolphin, who procured him tae appoint- 
ment of physician to Chelsea Hospital, a 
post which Monsey retained till death, to the 
great annoyance of a number of younger men 
who hoped to succeed him, and who were 
incensed at his longevity. In spite of Peter 
Pindar’s premature epitaph, Monsey is said 
to have bequeathed his body for dissection, 
which took place before the students at 
Guy’s. 

He left an only daughter, who married 
William Alexander, eldest brother of the 
first Earl of Caledon, and who was the 
grandmother of Robert Monsey Rolfe, the 
Lord Chancellor and frst Lord Cranworth 
Further particulars of the eccentric Chelsea 
physician will be found in my book ‘A 
Painter of Dreams,’ published in 1918. 

It will be seen that the epitaph written 
by Peter Pindar differs in certain particulars 
from that quoted in the article on Margaret 
Douglas, and has two extra lines. 

A M. W. StIRtine. 


T have a copy of this epitaph similar to that 
given by J. T. F., except that the first line is, 
Here rests my old bones, my vocation now ends, 
which was given me by the late Chancellor 
Ferguson of Carlisle, who informéd me that 
‘** auld Meg Douglas,” as he had heard her 
called, was a staunch adherent of the 
Pretender and an “ unstrickt ” Sabbatarian. 
Some of the ‘“ ancient inhabitants,’ whom 
he had conversed with, remembered her as 
being called Meg Douglas the Witch of 
Brampton. When he wrote me, he had not 
discovered the date of her death, but con- 
sidered it was shortly before the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

I have a list of the vicars of Brampton 
from 1220 to date, and there is no one named 
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Thomas Ramshay amongthem. The follow- 
ing is their succession from 1745 to the end 
of that century: John Thomas, 1721-47; 
Wilham Plaskett, 1747-50 ; Robert Wardale, | 
1750-73 ; Charles Stoddart, 1773-90 ; Robert 
Hair, 1790-92 ; William Richardson, 1792—. 
Some of these perhaps were non-resident, 
and Thomas Ramshay may have been a 
curate. The Chancellors during that period | 
were : John Waugh, 1727-65 ; Richard Burn, 
1765-85 ; Joseph Dacre Carlyle, 1785-1805. 
I suspect the last-named was the Chancellor 
who,stood over the mason while he erased the | 
inscription. J. W. FAWCETT. 
Consett, co. 


ARRESTING A CorPSE (12 S. iii. 444, 489 ; 
iv. 28).—The late William Andrews in 
an article in Chambers’s Journal for Sept. 7, 
1878, entitled ‘ Curious Epitaphs,’ related a 
case which occurred in December, 1724. 

Another instance of the strange custom 
of seizing and detaining a body for debt 
occurs in the parish register of Sparsholt, 
Prekshie : — 

“* Memorandum.—The corpse of Sohn Mathews 
of Fawler was stopt on the Churchway for debt, 
Augt. 27th, 1689. And having laine there fower 
days, was by Justices warrant buryed in the 
place to prevent annoyances—but about sixe 
weeks after it was by an Order of Sessions taken 
up and buryed in the Churchyard by the wife of 


the deceased.” 
W. B. H. 


TANKARDS witH MEDAIS INSERTED (12 S. 
iii, 445, 483, 520; iv. 23, 59, 82).—I am able 
to complete the inscription for K. 8., and 
also, I hope, to expand (or extend) the whole 
of it. I possess a punch-ladle exactly 
corresponding to the one described by him 
at the last reference, except that the coin 
inserted in the base of my bow] is a George I. 
sixpence. The obverse of my coin is the 
head (bewigged) and shoulders of the 
sovereign in profile to the left, with the 
words GEORGIUS II. DEI GRaTIA. The 
reverse has the date 1750, and, it would 
seem, the same legend as K. S.’s ; halt- “guinea, 
After the c capitals somiphneed on his coin by 
K. S. follow on my coin S.R.LA.P. ET E, I 
have put in stops, a ‘after K. 8.’s example, but 
there are none in the inscription on the coin. 
Extended, I believe, the legend should be 


Durham. 


read: ‘‘ Magne Britannize Francie ET 
Hibernie REX, Fidei Defensor, Bruns- 
wicensis ET Lunebergensis Dux, Sacri 


Romani Imperii Archithesaurarius Prince s| a F 
: aa. cL P |See Mason’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Ships and 


et Elector.”’ According to Mr. Bs (‘ The 
Great Seals of England,’ p. 119), on the 
counterseal of George II.’s Great Seal the 
last three words are “ et Princeps Elector ” 


> 


| 


















































but the last three capitais on the coin are 
certainly ETE, and my only doubt is whether 
the P next preceding is not a T from the 
middle of ‘‘ Archithesaurarius.” On my 
coin, within this legend, is a cross formed by 
| four shields with the bases inwards, severally 
| bearing the arms of, 1, a and impaling 
| Scotland for Great Britain ; ; 2, France (three 
fleurs-de-lis); 3, Ireland; 4, party per 
chevron, Brunswick (two lions passant 
| guardant in pale) impaling Limeburg (semée 
of hearts, a lion rampant), with in base 
Saxony (a horse eurrent). The English 
shield is surmounted by a crown, and in the 
centre, where the bases of the shields come 
together, is a cross of St. Ge orge OF humetté 
within a circle from which rays diverge 
Joun R. MAGRATH. 


Queen’s College, Oxford. 


The full lettering on the half-guinea 
referred to in the base of the punch-ladle is 
the same as on other contemporary coins, and 
reads, GEORCIUS Ill. DEI GRATIA M.B.F. ET 
H. REX. F.D. B. ET, L.D. §.RLA.T. ET. E. The 
interpretation is, ‘“‘ Georgius IIT. Dei gratia 
Magne Britannie, Francis et Hibernise Rex, 
Fidei Defe sor, Brunsvicensis et Lunen- 
burgensis Dux, Sacri Romani Impegii Archi 
Thesaurarius et Elector.” 

F. BRADBURY. 

Sheffield. 

The National Museum, Dublin, contains a 
silver punch-ladle made from a five-shilling 
piece, with a threepenny piece of James II. 
inserted (late eighteenth century, 296-90). 

J. ARDAGH: 

[Rev. J. Harvey Broom, Mr. H. D. ELLs: 
Mr. J. T. PaGE, Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, and MR. 
W. SELF WEEKS also thanked for replies.] 


‘““Warp-rRoom” (12 S. ii. 250).—In 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ the term 
is explained as ‘‘ the room of the guard.” 

Falconer’s ‘Marine Dictionary’ (1830) 
describes ward-room thus :— 

“In Fg of war, a room over the gun-room, 
where the lieutenants and other principal officers 

sleep and mess. 
she gun-room is called 

‘an apartment on the after-end of the lower 
gan-deck of a ship of war, partly occupied by 
the gunner in large ships, but in frigates and 
small vessels. where it is below, it is used by the 
lieutenants [sub-lieutenants, midshipmen, and 
cadets are probably here meant] as a dining- 
room.” 


Shipping,’ s.v. ‘ Gun-room.’ 
Hence no doubt the ward-room got its 
name from the protection it afforded by its 
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position in the wooden men-of-war of former 
days above the gun-room, as well as from 
the fact that the senior officers, with the 
exception of the captain, were quartered 
there. N.. Waa Er. 


MorrTors oF Wittiam III. (12 S. ii. 26, 
96, 336, 454).—More than a year ago these 
mottoes were discussed, but it was not noted 
that 

Non rapit imperium vis tua, sed recipit, 
comes from Ausonius, Tetrastichon XX., 
‘ Didius Julianus,’ or Carmen 280, line 4. 
It is quoted concerning the restoration of 
Charles ITI. in the tail-piece of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s ‘ Divi Britannici,’ 1675. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

A Porticat Entema (12 §. iii. 249).—No 
solution of this has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
I would suggest that ‘‘ the letters 3”’ are 
“* yes.” and “‘ the letters 2,” “‘ no.” 

The version of the lines given by your 
correspondent has apparently been taken 
from a manuscript copy, and seems a little 
suspicious in one or two places. Ought not 
lines 20 sqq. to be punctuated as follows ?— 

Plus therefore, Q.E.D., 
wey class themselves and dance about 
With us, the letters 3. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 

{Another correspondent also suggests ‘“ yes 
and ‘*no.’’j 

THE KNIFEGRINDER (12 S. iii. 210, 312).— 
The barrow of the travelling knifegrinder 
is apparently of considerable antiquity, and 
was not an institution of this country alone. 
It may have been thought by some that the 
place of its origin was the home of the 
cutlery trade ; but it is just es possible that 
the first of these travelling workshops made 
its appearance on the Continent. In vol. i. of 
‘La Coutellerie, by Camille Pagé (1896), 
p. 53, is a short account of the gagne-petit, 
who appears to have been known as long 
ago as the fifteenth century. There is also 
the reproduction of a print of the seventeenth 
century showing a grinder and his barrow. 

CHARLES Drury. 


» 


Pre-RapPHAFLiTE TAprestrigrs (12 S. 
iv. 74).—William Morris began tapestry 
weaving at Merton Abbey in 1881, and the 
first work of importance executed there was 
“The Goose Girl, a panel designed by 
Walter Crane. Nearly all the figure work 
in the Morris tapestries was by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, while the flowers and foliage 
were the work of Morris and Dearle. The 
list of tapestries executed by “‘ Morris & Co.” 
is fairly large, and information about them 








can be obtained from ‘ The Art of William 
Morris, by Vallance, and in Thomson's 
‘History of Tapestry.’ Some of the most 
important hangings are in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum—‘for instance, ‘ The Seasons ’ 
and ‘ Angeli Laudantes,’ whilst the magni- 
ficent. set representing the ‘ Quest of the Holy 
Grail’ is at Stanmore Hall. ‘ The Star of 
Bethlehem’ is at Exeter College Chapel, but 
may be seen elsewhere, as it has been repeated 
more than once. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
[Miss L. I. Guryey, Dr. J. R. MAGRATH, and 
Mr. J. B. WAINEWRIGHT also thanked for replies,] 


AnTHONY ARMS AND AwNceEsSTRY (12 §S, 
iv. 13).—The 1884 edition of Burke's 
‘Armory,’ and the Heralds’ Visitations, 
give the arms of Anthony as Argent, 
leopard’s head gules between two flaunches 
sable. Only a bird can be_heraldically 
*‘ displayed.” Perhaps Mr. Lioyp may 
have referred to an earlier edition of the 
‘Armory’ in which a slip had occurred. 
There is a pedigree of this family in the 
‘ Visitation of London, 1568,’ published by 
the Harleian Society, but I can find no 
mention of them in Suffolk. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Rev. GEORGE JERMENT (11 S. v. 448; 
vi. 37, 56; 12 S. iv. 29).—He was born in 
1759 at Peebles, Scotland, his father being 
then pastor of the Anti-burgher Church in 
that town. A particular account of his life 
and labours is given by Samuel ‘James 
Button in J. A. Jones’s ‘ Bunhill Memorials,’ 
where Dr. Jerment was buried in May, 1819. 
A fine portrait of him appeared in The 
Evangelical Magazine for September, 1797. 
Dr. Ritchie of Edinburgh corrected 8. J. 
Button’s account. R. H. 


SAINT AND THE Devin (12 S. iv. 48).— 
This is a medieval legend. The saint con- 
cerned is St. Martin of Tours, and the story 
appears in ‘ The Golden Legend’ (‘ Legenda 
Aurea’), compiled by Jacobus de Voragine, 
Archbishop of Genoa, about 1275. It was 
translated into English in 1470 by William 
Caxton as follows :— 


‘It happed on a day that the devil appeared 
to him in the form of a king, in purple, and a 
crown on his head, with hosen and shoes gilt, 
with an amiable mouth and glad cheer an 
visage. And when they were both still awhile, the 
devil said: ‘Martin, know thou whom thou 
worshippest ? I am Christ that am descended 
into earth, and will first show me to thee.’ And 
as St. Martin all admarvelled, said nothing, yet 
the devil said to him : ‘ Wherefore doubtest thou, 
Martin, to believe me when thou seest that I am 
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Christ ?’ And then Martin, blessed of the Holy 
Ghost, said : ‘ Our Lord Jesu Christ saith not that 
he shall come in purple ne with a crown resplen- 
dent. I shall never believe that Jesu Christ shall 
come but if it be in habit and form such as he 
suffered death in, and that the sign of the Cross 
be borne tofore him.’ And with that word he 
vanished away, and all the hali was filled with 
stench.” 
JouHN D. LE CourEurR. 
5 Shaftesbury Road, Southsea. 


The story is attached to St. Martin of 
Tours, and is told by Mr. Baring-Gould in 
‘ Lives of the Saints’ under Nov. 11. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


THE DurcH in THE THAMES (125. iii. 472). 
—As no one has replied to Mce.’s com- 
munication about the Dutch eel-boats, or 
schuits, in the Pool below London Bridge, 
I venture to do so because I want very much 
to find out the truth. Mc. writes as 
follows :— 

“It is common knowledge among long-shore 
folks that these Dutch eel-boats and their guard 
and warder have been coming under royal charter 
for at least three hundred years, and probably 
much longer ”’ ; F 
and again :— 

“This chartered privilege....subsisted even 

throughout naval wars between the young Dutch 
Republic and the English Government of various 
forms.” 
Your correspondent is here repeating a well- 
known tradition: I ask him if he has found 
any contemporary authority for the state- 
ment. 

In 1912 a friend of mine interested in the 
subject, who was anvious to prove the 
Dutchmen’s supposed rights, inquired of the 
Fishmongers’ Company, and was referred by 
them to the Master of Billingsgate. He told 
him of a little book, then lately published, 
the title of which is ‘Some Old London 
Memories,’ by W. J. Roberts, and from this 
I will now quote :— 

' “Lying near to Billingsgate, and just off the 
Customs House adjoining it, are the Dutch eel- 
boats —in themselves a memorial which has 
caused speculation among writers on London, 
and led them to talk much nonsense. No matter 
when we visit Billingsgate, we shal! always find 
one or more of these boats, and this fact has led 
people to suppose that they_hold the moorings 
by some prescriptive right. Research has failed 
to prove this: application to the Thames Con- 


whole secret of their holding these moorings is: 
that they never vacate them—one or more boats 
remaining there (even though their cargo of eels 
may have long been discharged) until relieved by 
other of their fleet bringing fresh cargoes.” 

I could cull more on the subject from 
Mr. Roberts’s booklet, but what I have said: 
—_— that, in spite of careful inquiry, he 
ound no evidence whatever of prescriptive 
right. Perhaps Mc. has been more fortunate. 

In Visscher’s ‘ View of London,’ 1616, no 
Dutch eel-boats are shown near Billingsgate, 
but there are two above bridge, amid 
stream, below Queenhithe, and nearly oppo- 
site the Three Cranes, there shown actually 
at work. They are described on the view 
as ‘‘ The Eal Schipes.” 

Puitip NORMAN. 


Book apout Prrates (12 8. iv. 17).—I 
have a copy of the small book referred to 
with the title-page intact, which reads as 
follows :— 

‘** Lives | Exploits and Cruelties | of | the most 

celebrated | Pirates | and | Sea Robbers | brought 
down to the latest period | Liverpool, Thomas 
Johnson | Dale Street. 1840.” 
According to the list of contents, my copy 
contains the story of thirty pirates. Benito 
de Soto is followed by ‘Charles Gibbs,’ 
‘History of the Joassamee Pirates of the 
Persian Gulf,’ and lastly by ‘ History of 
the Algerine Pirates.’ Unfortunately the 
last 40 pages have been torn out. 

Thomas Johnson, the printer and pub- 
lisher of this book, seems to have been 
concerned with others of the same kind, for 
I have one in exactly the same form and 
style entitled ‘ Lives and Exploits of the 
Most Noted Highwaymen, Robbers, and 











Servancy failed to produce any confirmation of it, 
although careful search was made among the 
records there; and a reference to the Consul- 
General of the Netherlands produced a like result 
—in fact he informed me that the matter had 
engaged his earnest attention, but that he could 
trace nothing. These Dutch eel-fishers have 
clung tenaciously to one particular spot. The 


| 








Murderers,’ also published by Thomas 
Johnson at the same address. This book is 
in perfect order and complete. 

A. H. ARKLE. 


Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Lonpon SururRBAN Puace-Names (12 8. 
iii. 476). — Bristowe Causeway, South 
London.—This seems to have been an old 
name for Brixton Road. A quotation from 
a little quarto by Thomas Powell entitled 
‘Tom of all Trades,’ 1631, appeared in 
*N. & Q. in 1885 :— 

‘“‘ Though she never have a dancing school-masters 
a French tutor, nor a Scotch Taylor to make her 
shoulders of the breadth of Bristow Cowsway, it 
makes no matter.” 

Hoare’s ‘ History of Wilts’ says—on the 
authority of Sir Edward Bysshe, a well- 
known herald of the seventeenth century— 
that John de Burstow on his return in 1362 
from France (where he had been? serving 
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vander the Black Prince) repaired part of the 
Brixton Road with stone at his own ex- 
pense, and for many centuries afterwards 
it was called “ Bristowe Causeway”’ after 
himself, 

Manning and Bray, however, in their 
‘ History of Surrey,’ state that Bysshe gives 
no authority for his assertion, and that it 
was more likely the road was made by one 
Brixi, a Saxon proprietor in that neighbour- 
hood. The hundred is called Brixtan in 
Domesday, nearly 300 years before the time 
of this John de Burstow. 

Bysshe’s statement is to be found at the 
end of his account of the Burstow family 
in his ‘ Upton de Studio Militari,’ published 
in 1654 :— 

‘* Post reditum ex Gallia sumptibus propriis viam 
publicam tertio ab urbe lapide silice constravit que 
in hune usque diem dicitur pavimentum seu 
‘lithostraton de Burstowe.’’ 

I should be glad to know of other re- 
ferences to Bristow Causeway, and about 
what period the name fell into disuse. 

G. H. W. 


Jenkins near Barking was an estate and 
seat of the Fanshawe family. According 
to Mr. H. C. Fanshawe’s interesting and 
valuable notes to the ‘ Memoirs of Ann, Lady 
Fanshawe, 1907, it was acquired in 1567 
by Thomas Fanshawe (1533-1601), Queen’s 
Remembrancer of the Exchequer, “ the 
seller being Martin Bowes, who had purchased 
the property from Edward Osborne, Lord 
Mayor of London” (p. 280). Eventually it 
passed to his great-grandson, Sir Thomas 
Fanshawe of Jenkins (1628-1705), ‘‘ the 
second knight of that name and place.” 

‘On the death of his daughter [1714] the old 
timbered house of Jenkins was sold to Sir William 
Humpbreys, who pulled it down and built another 
house in the Queen Anne style on the site. This 
too has disappeared, and the Manor Farm House 
now represents Jenkins, standing on the south of 
the long pools of water once enclosed in the old 
garden and fed by the Mayes brook, which passes 
it on the east.”—P. 314. ‘ 

From a note on p. 280 of this same book 
it will be seen that “‘ Jenkynes ”’ is mentioned 
in Norden’s ‘ Description of Essex.’ 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


Dorcs LirterRaATuRE (12 S. iv. 14).—W. J. 
Wendel’s ‘ Schets van de Geschiedenis der 
nederlandsche Letterkunde’ (Groningen, 
1884) is a very handy little book that gives 
a conspectus of Dutch literature from the 
earliest times. Other detailed works on the 
subject are: Hubert’s ‘ Biographisch Woor- 
denboek der Noord en Zuid Nederlandsch 








Letterkunde’ ; a German __ translation, 
“Geschichte der niederlandischen Litera- 
tur’ (Leipzig, 1870), of Prof. Jonckbloet’s 
book ; several works by J. van Vloet in Dutch ; 
and Gosse’s ‘Studies of the Literature of 
Northern Europe.’ N. W. Hur. 


CLAUDE DuvAt, THE HIGHWAYMAN (12 §, 
iv. 15).—At Lightwater Farm-House, near 
Brookwood, Surrey (the farm-house formerly 
belonged to Claude Duval), there is a secret 
chamber formed inside the chimney, so 
arranged that it can be used even when 
the fire is lit, the room being entered through 
an iron door well up in the chinjney. 

Water WINANS. 


MEMBERS OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 
(12 S. iii. 299, 366; iv. 21, 52).—3. John 
Moore. Some further notes will be found in 
a paper on the Moore family of Bankhall in 
vol. Ixiii. of Trans. Hist. Soc. of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. R. S. B. 


SUBMARINES: IRONCLADS (12 S. iii. 356; 
397).—Allow me to reproduce the sub- 
joined abstract from my article with this 
heading that appeared in Japan and the 
Japanese, Tokyo, April 1, 1917. 

‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th ed., 
vol. xxiv. p. 917, tells us that the history 
of this subject in the West goes back at 
least three hundred years, but the first 
undoubted success with a submarine vessel 
was achieved by Bushnell in America in 
1775. 


Turning our attention to the Far East, 
in Matsura’s ‘ Buk6 Zakla,’ written in the 
seventeenth century, ed. Kondé, Tokyo, 
1894, tom. i. fol. 62 b, we read as follows :— 

‘During the winter siege of Osaka Castle 
(1614), Ieyasu, the leader of the _ besiegers, 
happened one day to witness the enemy dis- 
charging musketry from the turret at Kidzu 
Gate, causing much annoyance to his army. 
Thereupon he bade Kuki Moritaka to build four 
‘blind boats.’ On their completion, he com- 
manded Kuki’s soldiers to attack the turret 
therewith. Sothey did, and succeeded in destroy- 
ing it after losing two persons, who were killed by 
hostile bullets whilst busying themselves to fire 
muskets from one of the ‘ blind boats.’ ” 


An anonymous author in his ‘ Shishi 
Seidan, written about 1700, ed. Kondé, 
Tokyo, 1901, p. 69, relates this exploit of 
Kuki thus :— 

‘‘ During the winter siege of Osaka Castle, it 
befell Kuki Moritaka to be ordered by Ieyasu to 
repress the cannon shooting from the turret at 
Shimbashi. Kuki constructed some ‘ blind boats, 
manned them with his soldiers, advanced there- 
with submerged in the moat, and crushed the 
turret with his cannon. Thence was made known 
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how to build a ‘blind boat’ as 
originally invented by Lord Kuki.’ 

From these records the so-called “ blind 
boat’ would seem to have been a con- 
trivance nothing comparable with the 
twentieth-century submarines, but assuredly 
nobody would grumble should we term it 
an unrefined submarine from its capability 
of being propelled in the submerged con- 
dition. 

In Capt. John Saris’s ‘ Journal of the 
Voyage to Japan in 1613,’ in Rundall’s 
‘Memorials of the Empire of Japon in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’ 
London, 1850, p. 60, there occurs this 
passage :— 

“ About eight or tenne leagues on this side the 
straights of Xemina-Segue [Shimonoseki], we 
found a greate towne, where there lay in a docke 
a juncke of cight hundred or a thousand tunnes of 
burthen, sheathed all with yron, with a guard 
appointed to keep her from firing and treachery. 
She was built in a very homely feshion, much like 
that which describes Noah’s arke unto us. The 
naturals told us, that she served to transport 
souldiers into any of the Islands, if rebellion or 
warre shoulde happen.”’ 

This positive evidence, furnished by an 
Englishman of ‘great integrity, that the 
Japanese eArly in the seventeenth century 
had displayed their inventive power in the 
construction of a rudimentary ironclad, 
naturally impels me to harbour no doubt 
respecting the Japanese of that time having 
possessed an unrefined submarine of their 
own creation. 

Before closing I may note here that, 
according to the Rev. T. F. Becker (‘ The 
Mythology of the Dyaks,’ in the Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, 
vol. iii. No. 2, p. 103, Singapore, 1849), the 
Dyaks believe that 
“the spirit Tempon-tellon (‘ proprietor of Tellon,’ 
a slave) is principally the protector of the dead ; 
all souls are given into his care by the priests on 
the Tiwas (feast of the dead), and he conducts the 
same by his slave Tellon in an iron ship (‘ benama’) 
to the ‘lewu lian’ (habitation of the souls).... 
The vessel is of iron, as Raganja the priest 
here says, in order to prevent it from being some- 
times consumed by the flames when passing along 
the hill, and to bring in that way the passengers in 
safety to the place of their destination. It might 
be inferred from this, that the construction of iron 
vessels seems to have been known to the Dyaks 
earlier than to the civilized Europeans.” 

I reproduce this opinion simply as a 
curiosity. The Dyaks’ iron ship has ob- 
viously been a never realized figment, quite 
unfit to be compared in any way with the 
rudimentary ironclad of the Japanese ac- 
tually seen at Shimonoseki by Saris. 

Kumacusv MINAKATA, 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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SwinE mn Brirain (12 S. iv. 16).— 
Gwydion ab Don was a mythical personage. 
Charles I. Elton, ‘Origins of English 
History,’ 2nd ed., p. 277, says :— 

‘‘The gods of Britain suffered the common fate 
of their kind, and were changed into kings and 
champions, or degraded into giants and en- 
chanters ”’ ; 
and then at p. 278 :— 

‘“There seem to have been three principal 
families, the children of ‘ Dén’ and ‘ Nudd’ and 
‘ Lir,’ whose worship was common to the British 
and Irish tribes. The first group consisted of 
the heavenly powers whose homes were set in 
the stars and constellations. Gwydion son of 
Dén is celebrated in the Welsh household tales 
and in the poems ascribed to Taliessin. He is the 
great magician, ‘the master of illusion and 
phantasy ’ who changed the forms of men, trees, 
and animals. His home was the Milky Way, 
which was known as the Castle of Gwydion.” 

Reference should also be made to John 
Rhys’s Hibbert Lectures on ‘ Celtic Heathei- 
dom.’ At p. 89 he states that the Irish 
name of the goddess was Danu or Donu, 
genitive Danann or Donann, and that in 
Welsh her name takes the form of Don, and 
that the gods descended from her were 
accordingly called the children of Don, 
amongst whom is Gwydion son of Dén. At 
p- 242, in the chapter devoted to the Culture 
Hero, he treats of Gwydion son of Dén at 
length, and he gives the story (which is to 
be found in the ‘ Mabinogion ’) of Gwydion 
obtaining a number of swine from Pryderi, 
King of Dyved. The latter, who was the 
son of Pwyll, Head of Hades, had been 
presented from Hades with a species of 
animals never before met with in this 
country, viz. swine. Pryderi was reluctant 
to part with the pigs, but Gwydion, by 
magic, produced twelve horses and twelve 
greyhounds, all of whose appointments were 
profusely ornamented with gold. These were 
too tempting for Pryderi, who readily ex- 
changed the swine for the horses and grey- 
hounds. Gwydion made off in all haste with 
his booty to his own country in North Wales, 
for the charm he had worked would last only 
twenty-four hours, when the horses and 
hounds would again become the fungus out 
of which they were made. Gwydion and his 
men barely succeeded in reaching his own 
strongholds ere Pryderi and his army arrived 
in pursuit of them. From this ensued a 
war which proved disastrous to Pryderi, who 
was slain in single combat by Gwydion. 

Rhys adds that 

‘¢ Gwydion’s obtaining some of the swine of the- 
Head of Hades is alluded to in the Book of 
Taliessin, a manuscript of the thirteenth century, 





in a manner implying that it was considered a 
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great achievement on his part; and the story 
must have formed part of a tradition pretending 
to trace some or all of the domestic animals to 
Hades, whence they were brought by fraud or 
force by the benefactor of the human race.” 

A cheap edition of the ‘ Mabinogion’ is 
—* by Messrs. Dent in “ Everyman’s 

ibrary.” 

The name Dunmow is derived by Canon 
Isaac Taylor (‘ Words and Places’) from the 
Celtic dun, a hill fortress, and the Gadhelic 
magh, a plain or field. He suggests that the 
earlier form of the name was Dunomagus. 

Wm. SELF WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


AnTHoNy Topp, SECRETARY OF THE 
G.P.O. (12 S. iv. 11).—Concerning the ante- 
ecedents of this gentleman I am unable to 
speak, but he resided in Walthamstow, had 
property there, his child was born and 
married there, her children were baptized in 
the parish church, and he himself was laid 
to rest in the churchyard in 1798. In his 
official capacity as secretary to the Post- 
master-General he wrote the letter to 
Benjamin Franklin on Jan. 31, 1774, dis- 
missing him from his position of Deputy 
Postmaster-General for America. He was 
a frequent attendant at the Walthamstow 
Vestry Meetings, and proposed the en- 
closure of the Common Fields; but, this 
proving unpopular, the matter was dropped, 
though the thanks of the Vestry were voted 
to him for his trouble on Nov. 11, 1765. 
I possess his marriage settlement, a lengthy 
document whereby he receives as portion 
with his intended wife 2,000/., with a con- 
tingent settlement of a further 3,000. 
From this document I can construct the 
following short pedigree of his wife :— 

—-- Andrews==Mary —— 





Bt 

J onathan _Anne=Christopher William 

(d. before | Robinson. (d. before 
1740). 1740). 


pcecees 
Anne+Anthony Todd. 


= 
Eleanor=Rt. Hon. James Maitland. 


This deed describes Anthony Todd as of the 
General Post Office, London, and Christopher 
Robinson as of the same place, Esq. It 
also mentions John Robinson, Esq., of 
Appleby in Westmorland. 

The entry of his daughter’s marriage in 
the Walthamstow Parish Register reads: 
“The Rt. Hon. James Maitland, Esq. 
(commonly called Lord Viscount Maitland), 
and Eleanor Todd were married in the 
dwelling house of Anthony Todd, Esq., 
special licence, 15 Aug., 1782.” 











Other Todd entries occur in the Parish 
Register between 1688 and 1828, but I am 
unable to connect them with Anthony, 
One recording the marriage of Thomas 
Bywater, pazish of St. Stephen, Coleman 
Street, and Eleanor Todd, Feb. 8, 1764, 
is interesting because of the occurrence of 
the name Eleanor; and as his only child 
bore this name, it is possible that the entry 
may record a second marriage of his mother, 
or perhaps that of a sister. 

STEPHEN J. Barns. 


SuGar : Its INTRODUCTION INTO ENGLAND 
(12-8. iil. 472 ; iv. 31, 61).—Mrs. Margaret 
Paston, writing from Norfolk in 1449 to her 
husband in London, asks him “‘ to don bye 
for me 1 lb. of almands and 1 Ib. of sugyr.” 
See ‘ The Paston Letters,’ edited by James 
Gairdner, Letter 67, vol. i. p- 83 (Arch. 
Constable & Co., 1900). To, 


_ ‘Tue Arr or Boox-Kerpmnc’ (12 8, 
iv. 17).—'This, consisting of thirty four-line 
verses, and with a slight variation from the 
opening lines as given in the query, is in 
* Humorous Poems of the Century’ (Walter 
Scott, 1889) ascribed to Laman Blanchard, 
with date 1830, and a reference to its earlier 
appearance in ‘ Poetical Works of Laman 
Blanchard,’ 1876. W. B:°R, 


See 9 §. iv. 317. Joun T. Pace. ° 


TONKS SURNAME (12 S. iii. 476).—This is 
an abbreviated form of Tonkins, which is an 
offspring of Anthony. See ‘Family Names 
and their Stories,” by S. Baring-Gould, 
PP. 54, 325, St. SwITHIN. 


The surname Tonks is derived from the 
Gaelic word don, signifying brown. The 
s is Welsh, and indicates descent, being 
synonymous with “ de,” “ son,” “* Mac,” &c. 
Its variants are Dunk, Dunks, and Tunks. 

M. BReEenpD. 


Barber in his ‘British Family Names’ 
(London, 1894) gives this surname as & 
diminutive of Antonius; and Bardsley in 
his ‘Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames’ (Frowde, 1901) says it comes 
from the “‘son of Anthony,” from the nick- 
name Tony, and with the diminutive suffix 
Tonkin, Kin’s becomes Kinks, and corrupted 
to Ton-ks, as Perks from Perkins, Dawks 
from Dawkins, Tomkinson to Tomkins, &ce. 
It is not a common name “ up North,” but 
there are two such in the London Directory, 
eight in Liverpool, and five in Manchester. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


[Mr. N. W. Hutu also refers to Bardsley.] 
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JACOB OR JAMES (12S. iii. 147, 259, 284).— 
The Rev. Dr. R. Maxwell Woolley, of whom 
I inquired whether the name of the Apostle 
James took the same form as that of the 
Patriarch Jacob in the earliest Scriptures, 
has kindly sent me this reply :— 

“Phe Hebrew of the Patriarch’s name is 
‘Jacob,’ Apy—Yaekobh. ‘This is transliterated 
in the old Greek version of the O.T. IaxwBés= 
Latin ‘ Jacobus.’ The N.T., which was written 
in Greek, uses the Greek form of the name for the 
Apostle, which represents the Hebrew ‘ Jacob.’ 
The Syriac version gives the name in much the 
same form as the Hebrew, for Hebrew and Syriac 
are two dialects having a common ancestry. 
So the name of the Apostle is really exactly the 
same as that of the Patriarch.” 

From collation of correspondence on the 
subject in back numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ I 
gather that the Italian and the Spanish 
forms of the name are referable to the Greek 
rather than to the Latin; that our name 
“« James ”’ is derived from the Latin, through 
the French, rather than from the Spanish ; 
and that the English ‘‘ Jacob” is simply the 
Hebrew word retained. 

From such foreign dictionaries as happen 
to lie to my hand, I have taken these notes : 
Baretti, Engl.-Ital., James=Giacomo (Jacob 
not given). Millhouse, Ital.-Engl., Giacobbe 
= Jacob ; Jiacomo = James; Jacopo = 
James. Lopes, Engl.-Span., Jacob= Jacob ; 
James= Jaime ; Span.-Engl., Jacobo, 
Jaime=James. Davenport, Engl. James, 
Ital. Giacomo, French Jacques. Kelham, 
Norm. and O. French-Engl., Jaime, Jaume= 
James; also Jake, Jak, laky=James. 

The following are the earliest instances 
that I have come upon of the French- 
derived form in England: ‘ N.E.D.,’ quota- 
tion from ‘ Ancren R.,’ anno 1225, “‘ ....sein 
Iame’’; Testa de Nevill for co. Glouc., 
fol. 357, ‘‘ Jame de Novo Mercato tenet in 
Dorh’m....”” The Rev. W. F. Connor 
kindly calls my attention to the passage in 
Chaucer’s ‘ Shipman’s Tale,’ 355, “‘ I thank 
you by god and by seint Jame.” 

The Church early introduced the Latin 
form. Thus, in the ‘ Leofric Missal’ (ed. by 
the Rev. F. E. Warren, pp. 23-33), a 
Kalendar said to have been written in 
England c. 970 a.p. enters the saints’ days, 
in May of ‘“ Apostolorum philippi et 
“tal and in July of ‘‘ Sci Jacobi, Apos- 

a 

The Hebrew form, however, was certainly 
also used in this country before the Conquest. 
In another tenth-century portion of the 
‘ Leofric Missal ’ (p. 202) I note “ Scilicet.... 
isaac electi tui, atque jacob electi tui” (not 
Jacobi). See also ibid., pp. 199, 200, &c. 





Domesday has in the Exeter redaction 
** Jacobescherca,” and in the Winchester 
** Jacobescherche,’”’ which the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, F.S.A. (‘ Vict. Hist. Devon,’ i. 430), 
identifies with 
“*the township of St. James, or St. Jacob as it is 
called in the Hundred Rolls of Ed. I., otherwise 
known as Tre or Trew St. Jacob, lying on the Exe, 
in the parish of Heavitree....on the site aiter- 
wards occupied by St. James’s Priory.” 

In the famous ‘“‘ Codex Exon,” presented 
to the Cathedral library by Bishop Leofric 
c. 1050, are several manumissions written in 
A.-S. which have been printed at the end of 
Thorpe’s ‘ Dipl. Angl.,’ wherein it may he 
seen (p. 634) that ‘* Wulword at Iacobescirca’’ 
witnesses the freeing of a Topsham native, 
and (p. 636) that one of Wulfworde’s natives 
purchases his own freedom “at Iacobes 
eyrea’’ before all the Hundred of Exeter, 
“* Alfsta on Wunforda ”’ being a witness. 

I notice, by the by, in the original Codex 
(fol. 10 d), “‘ ....ioseph min iacobes bairn.” 

Ere, LEGA-WEEKEs. 


GENERAL GRANT ON WELLINGTON (12 S. 
iv. 44).—When Generali Grant was President 
of the United States of America about forty 
years ago, he visited Leamington Spa, and it 
was my good fortune to be brought i nto close 
contact with him ; and his modesty of deport- 
ment makes me think an enemy has had a 
hand in concocting the comparison mentione® 
in the query. T. KENNARD. 

Leamington Spa. 


Burt, MINIATURE PAINTER (12 S. iv. 47).— 
A query of mine appeared at 11 S. x. 508, 
asking for information about “ A. R. Burt, 
Miniature Portrait Painter.” Cox. SourHam 
is in all probability asking about the same 
man. I asked for private information, and 
two kind correspondents gave me some facts 
about the artist, but I should like to know 
more about him. Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Artists’ and the ‘ D.N.B.’ have articles 
on him. I subjoin a few facts which I have 
gathered about him. 

Albin Roberts Burt was born in 1784, 
apparently in London. He commenced life 
as an engraver, and was a pupil of Robert 
Thew and of Benjamin Smith (pupil of 
Bartolozzi); but, finding himself not able 
to excel as an engraver, he took to painting 
heads, and made a considerable fortune as a 
miniature painter. He exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1830. He is described by 
one correspondent as an “ itinerant face- 
painter.” He evidently lived in many 
places—London, Oxford, Bath, Chester ; 
and one correspondent calls him “ a Reading 
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man.” It was at Reading he died, March 18, 

1842, aged 58 years. His mother was 

apparently a Welsh lady, of the name of 
iss Roberts before she married, of Hawarden 

in North Wales, where she had known the 

celebrated Lady Hamilton as a poor bare- 

footed girl. T. LLecHID JongEs. 
Lilysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 


William Burt, the miniature painter, 
worked up to about 1830; he practised his 
art at Bath, Chester, and Nantwich, accord- 
ing to the lists. W. H. QUARRELL. 

urlington Fine Arts Club, W.1. 


Two Otv Sones: ‘THe RatcarcHEr’s 
DavucuterR’ (12 S. iv. 75). —‘The Rat- 
catcher’s Daughter’ isgivenin ‘Modern Street 
Ballads,’ by John Ashton (Chatto & Windus, 
1888). It consists of seven eighkt-line verses. 
If it is inaccessible, I wili furnish a copy. 

ARTHUR BOWES. 

Newton-le-Willows, Lancs. 


Further particulars of this song, and a 
reproduction of the illustration on the title- 
page of the music, will be found in The 
Dickensian of Apri}, 1913. 

T. W. Tyrrettr. 

[Mr. A. Masson writes that he heard Sam 
Cowell sing the song in the fifties.] 


“Tom Brown’s Scuoot Days’: LirErary 
‘ERROR (12 8 iv. 8).—In this connexion it 
may be of interest to record that Thomas 
Hughes lived, I am almost sure, at the time 
he wrote ‘Tom Brown,’ at 33 Park Street, 
W., the back of which bordered the garden 
of Grosvenor House. I often visited this 
charming residence when occupied by a 
subsequent tenant. The house was razed 
about twenty years ago, when the small 
block of which No. 33 was one became part 
of the Duke of Westminster’s grounds, a 
handsome wall being built on the site. 

Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

[Reply later from Pror. E. BEnsty.] 


BisHop JoHN BUCKERIDGE OR BUCKRIDGE 
(12 8. iv. 74).—-The ‘D.N.B.’ has a pretty 
full life of John Buckeridge or Buckridge, 
President of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
1605-11, Bishop of Rochester 1611, and of 
Ely 1628. See also Canon W. H. Hutton’s 
‘History of St. John Baptist College, 
Oxford,’ especially chap. vii., ‘ Buckeridge, 
Laud, and Juxon.’ The interesting sugges- 
tion is there made that, as the Cromwell 
family had sent many members to this 
College, ‘‘ the family association may well 
have led the great Oliver to St. Giles’s, 











Cripplegate [Buckeridge’s living], where on 
Aug. 22, 1620, he married Elizabeth 
Bourchier.’’ As her father, however, Sir 
James Bourchier, was in Carlyle’s words “ a 
civic gentleman,” there may be a simpler 
explanation of the wedding having taken 
place at St. Giles’s. Bishop Buckeridge died 
on May 23, 1631, and was buried in the parish 
church of Bromley, Kent. According to 
Francis Godwin, ‘ De Presulibus Anglim,’ 
p. 275 in W. Richardson’s edition, “‘ nullum 
extat Epitaphion.” 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


Bishop Buckeridge’s burial is thus recorded 
in the church register of Bromley, Kent: 
“1631. The last of May. The’ right 
Reverend Father in god John Buckeridge. 
the Lord Br of Ely, sometime BP of 
Rochester.’ He left 201. for the benefit of 
the poor of Bromley parish. Dr. W. T. 
Beeby, in his account of Bromley Church, 
1872, says that a monument to him was there, 
but I have failed to find any other record of 
it. Psirie NorMAN. 

45 Evelyn Gardens, S.W. 

[Rev. A. B. BEAVEN, W. A.B. C., Mr. L. H. 
CHAMBERS, and Mr. 8. A. GRUNDY-NEWMAN also 
thanked for replies.] 


Maw, A GAME OF CARDS : ROMESTEC 
(12 S. ii. 299, 367, 426).—There is a smal 
error in Sir Davin Hunter-Bratr's reply 
at the second reference. . A piquet pack 
consists of 22 (not 36) cards; see any book 
on card games. The error may have come 
from the *New English Dictionary,’ in 
which no definition of “maw” is given— 
only a misleading quotation from Halliwell, 
which says that maw was played ‘“ with a 
piquet pack of thirty-six cards.’’ The said 
Dictionary, s.v. “‘ Piquet,” gives the correct 
number of a piquet pack. It is obvious that, 
four cards being added to 32, the 36 cards 
do not make a piquet pack. 

In ‘May Day, in ‘ Old Plays: being a 
Continuation of Dodsley’s Collection,’ 1816, 
vol. iv. pp. 107-8, about the middle of 
Act V., we read :— 

Lodovico. Methought Lucretia and I were at 
mawe, a game, uncle, that you can well skill of. 

Lorenzo. Well, sir, I can so. 

Lod. ****The game stood, methought, upon 
my last two tricks, when I made sure of the set, 
and yet lost it, having the varlet fi.e., knave] 
and the five finger to make two tricks .... 

Lod. ....She had in her hand the ace of 
hearts, methought, and a coat-card f[i.e., court- 
card], she led the board with her coat, I play’d 
the varlet, and took up her coat, and meaning to 
lay my five finger upon her ace of hearts, up 
start a quite contrary card, 
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z.e., Lucretio, disguised as Lucretia, attacks 
Lodovico, drawing a rapier. 

In ‘The Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England, by Joseph Strutt, new 
edition, much enlarged and corrected by 
J. Charles Cox, 1903, p. 261, in a paragraph 
by the editor we read :— 

* Queen Elizabeth was fond of taking a hand 
at Primero which wus then the fashionable 
game oi cards. The favourite game of James I. 
was Maw which took the place of Primero during 
his reign; it afterwards became popular under 
the name of Five Cards.” 

In ‘ Foster's Complete Hoyle,’ by R. F. 
Foster, 1897, I find s.v. ‘‘ Spoil Five” :— 

‘“‘ Spoil Five is one of the oldest of card games, 

and is generally conceded to be the national game 
of Ireland. It is derived from the still older 
game of Maw, which was the favourite recreation 
of James I. The connecting link seems to have 
been a game called Five Fingers, which is de- 
scribed in the ‘Compleat Gamester,’ first pub- 
lished in 1674. The Five Fingers was the five-of 
tramps, and also the best, the Ace of Hearts 
coming next. In Spoil Five, the Jack of trumps 
comes between these two....Spoil Five is 
played with a full pack of fifty-two cards.” 
Seeing that the “ five finger,’ otherwise the 
five of trumps, apparently took the first 
place in the game of maw in 1611, the date 
of George Chapman’s ‘May Day, it is 
evident that maw was played with at least 
forty cards. I see no reason for thinking 
that it was not played with a full pack, 
like its descendant “‘ spoil five.” 

In the ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. 
‘**Maw,’ is a 1593 quotation which shows 
that the five finger was the best card, and 
the knave of trumps the second. 

Like Mr. Jxsszn (iii. 426), I can see no re- 
semblance between the games of maw and 
romestecq. ‘There is a description of the 
latter in the ‘ Académie Universelle des 
Jeux, nouvelle édition, 1777, i. 335. —_Al- 
though the particulars given are not very 
clear, the following points are certain: 
that romestecq was played with thirty-six 
cards ; there was no trump ; the ace was the 
highest card, the other cards being in their 
regular order ; if a superior card was played 
to an inferior, it could not take it, unless of 
the same suit; if of a different suit, the 
inferior (played first) took the superior. 
Each player having five cards dealt to him, 
there were combinations of cards in hand 
which had their special names and scoring 
values : Virlicque, Double Ningre, Triche, 
Village, Double-Rome, and Rome; e.g., the 
highest was Virlicque, meaning four aces, | 
four kings, &c. If a player omitted to) 
announce by its proper name any com-! 








bination—as above—when playing it, he 
lost; e.g., a player having two aces and 
a pair of (say) kings lost unless he called 
** Double Ningre.” 

The stecq was a point which was sccred 
out for the player who made the last trick. 
There were apparently points scored against 
a player—by way of penalty—as well as 
those in his favour—the score being kept 
by a non-player. 

‘The Groome-porters lawes at Mawe,’ 
mentioned by Mr. JESSEL, appear to have 
been rules of play mainly by way of restric- 
tion and penalty, promulgated for those 


who knew how to play the game. No one 
either in the sixteenth or the twentieth 


century could possibly learn the game from 
these *‘ lawes.”’ ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


SrxTEENTH-CENTURY Ma4ps (12 8. iii. 250). 
—Johannes & Deutecum and his brother 
Lukas, engravers who flourished in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, are called after 
the name of the town from which they came, 
Deutichem or Deutekom or Deutechom (the 
modern spelling is Doetinchem) in Gelder- 
land. Working together, they produced the 
series of engravings ‘ La Pompe funébre de 


Charles V.’ after Jerome Cock. See Max 
Rooses, ‘ Catalogue du Musée Plantin- 
Moretus.” Johannes, besides maps for 


Ortelius’s ‘ Theatrum,’ preduced plates for 
Linschoten’s ‘ Itinerarium.’ 

Ferandus Berteli is presumably Ferrando 
Bertelli, member of a sixteenth-century 
family of engravers and art dealers. He was 
a native of Venice (born c. 1530), and en- 
graved the works of Venetian painters. 

These details are mostly taken from the 
original edition of Meyer's ‘ Conversations- 
Lexicon.’ Epwarp BEnsty. 


Mervyn Stewart (12 8S. wu. 29), 2nd 
Captain, R.A., died in a private hospital near 
Dublin on Oct. 31, 1874. He was the son of 
Capt. Mervyn Stewart (born 1794), who died 
at Katikati, New Zealand, in 1885. (See 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage’ under 
head of Stewart of Athenry.) 

J. D. Loucn. 

Wellington, New Zealand. 

(12 5S 


“Mr. Basset” oF HEIPERLY 


iv. 45).—This was Francis Basset, only son 
and heir of Francis Basset of Tehidy. He 
married, first, Elizabeth, daughter and 


coheir of Sir Thomas Spencer of Yarnten, 
co. Oxford, and widow of Sir Samuel Garrard; 
and, second, Mary, daughter and heir of 
John Pendarves, Rector of Dunsteignton. 
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By his second wife he had a son Francis, who 
~was father of Sir Francis Basset, Lord de 
Dunstanville and Baron Basset of Stratton. 
“* Mr. Basset ”’ died Dec. 11, 1721. 
CHaries Drury. 
12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


CARCASSONNE (12 S. iv. 77).—In addition 
to previous references, it may be of interest 
to note that Nadaud’s ‘ Carcassonne’ is one 
of the pieces in the admirabie little volume 
‘Gems of Modern French Poetry,’ compiled 
by Jules Lazare (Hac hette, 1914, 1s. 6d. net). 

G. M. FRaAsEr. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 


*“ Act OF PARLIAMENT Citock” (11 S. 
x. 1380; 12 S. iii. 462 ; iv. 23, 61).—Two fine 
examples of these clocks are in the collection 
of Mr. S. B. Russell at the Lygon Arms, 


Broadway, Worcs. 
Howarp H, CotrereEtt, F.R.Hist.S. 
Walsall. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. 
iv. 50, 90).— 

3. Were every hand a scribe by trade. 
Since submitting this query I have become aware 
that the eight lines beginning 

Could I with ink the ocean fill, 
as communicated at p. 90, are (with a difference 
so slight as to be immaterial) printed at p, 292 
of “The Olio, by the late Francis Grose, Esq., 
F.R.S. and A.S.,’? second edition, 1796, headed 
as follows: ‘‘ A London friend sent Mr. Austen, 
of Rochester, the following most extraordinary 
sublime lines in manuscript, said to be written 
by nearly an Idiot, living still, March 16, 1779, 
at Cirencester.” W. B. H. 
(12 S. iv. 78.) 
8. “ Whom the gods love die young,”’ was said 
of yore, 
is from Byron, ‘Don Juan.’ IV. xii. 1. The 
phrase is the translation of a line of Menander, 
“Ov of Geoi pirodow, amodvicker véos, 
quoted by Plutarch in his ‘ Consolatio ad Apol- 
lonium,’ 119 £. It appears in Plautus in the form 
Quem di diligunt, 
Adulescens moritur. 
‘ Bacchides,’ 816 sq. 

Binder, after quoting Plautus’s words in _ his 
‘Novus Thesaurus Adagiorum, Latinorum,’ offers 
as a German equivalent the saying, ‘‘ Great lords 
have the best chance of going to heaven if they 
die in their cradles.” EDWARD BENSLY. 


4. The ivory gate and golden. 
The line occurs as the refrain at the end of each 
verse of a song ‘The Fairies,’ by T. Westwood, 
published by Boosey & Co. Inside the cover the 
initial of the writer is, however, given as F., 
not T. E. H. BLANE. 
16 St. Augustine’s Mansions, S.W.1. 





Notes on Backs. 


The History of Totnes Priory and Medieval Town, 
Devonshire, together with the Sister Priory of 
Tywardreath, Cornwall. Compiled from Ori- 
ginal Records by Hugh R. Watkin. With 
Photographs, Plans, and Map. 3 vols. (Pub- 
lished by the Author, Chelston, Torquay, 
21. 10s. net.) 


Tuts is the most comprehensive work of its 
character that it has been our pleasure to wel- 
come for some time. Mr. Watkin deserves well 
of his county of adoption, and the assiduous band 
of Devon antiquaries amongst whom he works 
are to be congratulated on their new colleague. 
In his preface Mr. Watkin pays generous tribute 
to those who have in any way assisted him, and 
throughout his volumes the value of his work 
is enhanced by exact references to authorities 
and to other workers in the same field. 

Mr. Watkin’s story of the discovery of the 
deeds upon which his work is based is one of 
extreme interest. A small wooden box be- 
longing to Mr. W. G. Hole of Bovey Tracey 
was found to contain one hundred and 
twenty-nine parchment deeds, which proved to 
be the original charters of Totnes Priory. They 
had probably not been examined since the days 
when they passed, with the property of the monks, 
into lay hands. A memorandum on the lid of 
the box says ‘‘A number of small and very 
ancient deeds respecting Totton and Kings- 
weare,” to which another hand has added ‘“ Non 
multum valent.” From this estimate of their 
value Mr. Watkin dissented, and the volumes 
before us represent the result of several years’ 
study of this almost unique find. 

The first volume of the work was issued in 
1914, and bears the sub-title ‘ Chronological 
Record.” It contains the history of the town 
and priory as told in the charters. These Mr. 
Watkin has translated, and presents in an abbre- 
viated form. For these translations many 
students will be grateful, but arguments could 
be adduced in favour of printing transcriptions 
rather than (or, still better, in addition to) 
translations. However, to some extent this 
want is supplied in vol. ii., in which the more 
important deeds are clearly reproduced. 

The first of these reproductions is of the 
original charter of the foundation of Totnes 
Priory by ‘“ Juhellus filius Aluredi’’? in 1088. 
No. IT.,a most interesting document,is a con- 
firmation by Henry I. of grants by Roger de 
Nonant, and bears, against their names, the 
actual crosses of those concerned in the execu- 
tion of the deed, including the marks of the 
King and the Queen. Plate X. is a reproduction 
of a grant by Alfredus, son of Willelmus de Fonte. 
This undated document is assigned to about 
1199. As Mr. Watkin remarks, the handwriting 
is very uncommon, it is also very ornate, but at 
the same time clear, so that it should prove of 
value to those interested in paleography. 
Plate XII.—from the Totnes Guild Rolls—is 
equally valuable as a specimen of what is con- 
sidered to be the oldest guild roll extant. These 
rolls, Mr. Watkin says, date from the twelfth 
century. They were reported upon in 1872 by 
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Mr. H. T. Riley on behalf of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. As the result of a 
minute study of these rolls, Mr. Watkin concludes 
that two of the membranes are of an earlier date 
than was assigned to them by Mr. Riley. Mr. 
Watkin is of opinion that No. 16 and No. 17 ante- 
date No. 15, which was mostly written in 
1260, and was regarded by Mr. Riley as the 
earliest. 

Plate 'XVI.is a handsome deed of two large 
parchment sheets, containing in the initial letter 
a portrait of Henry VIII. enthroned. Owing 
to its large size, it has been much reduced, and 
is the only one of these useful reproductions 
which cannot be read. This deed, which is 
dated June 19, 1540, records the lease to John 
Champernon of the confiscated properties of the 
Priory of St. Germans, Cornwall, and of the 
Priory of Totnes; and the subsequent grant in 
1542 to Katherine, widow of John Champernon, 
John Rydgeway, and Walter Smyth, is ap- 
propriately the latest of the collection repro- 
duced. Other illustrations include three plates 
of Anglo-Saxon coins minted at Totnes, prepared 
from the coins in the Royal Cabinet of Stock- 
holm; a general view of Totnes, showing the 
Norman keep; ten full-page photographs of 
Totnes Church and remains of the Priory build- 
ings ;: two views from Angers, in the department 
of Maine-et-Loire, where the parent house of 
Totnes Priory was situated; and bound in at 
the end of the Index volume—an unusual, but 
very convenient place for reference—a repro- 
duction of the #57scale Ordnance Survey 
map of Totnes, together with scaled plans of the 
castle keep and the Priory and church. 

The second volume, which forms the descrip- 
tive portion of the work, contains chapters 
devoted to the history of Totnes from the earliest 
times; the Abbey of SS. Sergius and Bachus, 
Angers; Tywardreath Priory; the Priory of 
Minster and Cell of St. Anthony; and other sub- 
jects. There are also chapters on various families, 
besides an Appendix containing much supple- 
mentary information concerning the persons and 
places mentioned in the text, gleaned from 
various sources and arranged in chronological 
order, together with an account of the de Tracy 
family. From these indications it will be 
gathered that the scope of the work extends 
considerably beyond the limits of what imme- 
diately appertains to the actual history of the 
two priories mentioned on the title-page. Mr. 
Watkin sets out much incidental information 
gained in the course of his research with a view 
to elucidating hitherto obscure or unknown facts 
in the early history of Devon. The sections on 
the evolution and development of local self- 
government from the Saxon reeve and the 
Norman provost, and the acquisition of municipal 
control by the seneschals of the Merchant Guild, 
to the appointment of Wardens and the sub- 
Sequent election of Mayor, are illustrated by 
actual records, and form an important contribu- 
tion to the history of local government of more 
than purely local importance. jen! MNS Z- aa 

The genealogical chapters contain many de- 
Scents which are either new or at variance with 


what is found in earlier authorities. This 
divergence from accepted authorities is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the case of Judhel, the 


founder of Totnes Priory, one of the most pro- 





minent persons in the early history of Devon. 
The Domesday Survey states that this favoured 
baron of William the Conqueror held the burh 
of Totnes, a house in Exeter, one hundred and 
seven manors in Devonshire, and a manor in 
Cornwall. He was, therefore, a person of the 
greatest importance. In the deed of gift by 
which he founded Totnes Priory he is described 
as Juhellus, son of Aluuredus, but no further 
knowledge of his parents, apart from the name 
of his father, is forthcoming. Neither do Mr. 
Watkin’s researches help us ; he contents himself 
with the pious hope that ‘‘ the French archivists 
may some day, among their treasures, find an 
explanation of the parentage of Juhellus of 
Totnes.”” With this wish all will concur, but we 
anticipate some dissent from Mr. Watkin’s 
suggestion that Judhel was never married, the 
Pipe Roll statement that Braiose and Tracy 
succeeded to the honour of Barnstaple as heirs 
having always been accepted. Mr. Watkin, 
however, appears to have a strong case supported 
by much negative evidence, principally of the 
nature of omissions from documents in which, 
it is reasonable to suppose, the wife and children 
of Judhel, if they had existed, would have been 
mentioned. 

The Index, which forms the third volume, is 
very full and exhaustive. When he makes use 
of sub-headings—as under Exeter and Totnes— 
Mr. Watkin’s arrangement is, owing to his 
departure from alphabetical sequence and well- 
defined sub-divisions, confusing. The 68 bald 
page-references to ‘‘ Totnes, Great,’ are practi- 
cally useless in the form given. We can find 
no reference under Totnes to the Guild Rolls 
as ably dealt with at pp. 61 onwards. Nor is 
there a complete list of the valuable illustrations 
or reproductions of deeds. These are, however, 
trivial blemishes in a well-produced and scholarly 
addition to the literature of an_ historically 
interesting county. 


Cathay and the Way Thither ; being a Collection of 
Medieval Notices of China. Translated and 
edited by Sir Henry Yule. New Edition, 
revised throughout in the light of recent dis- 
coveries by Henri Cordier. Vol. IV. (Hakluyt 
Society.) 

Tus volume brings to an end Dr. Cordier’s new 

edition of Yule’s ‘ Cathay.’ It contains the story 

of Ibn Batuta’s travels in China in the fourteenth 
century ; and that part of the Jesuit work on 

Christian expeditions to China—published early 

in the seventeenth century—which relates to the 

journey thither of Benedict Goés, who died on 
his road at Su Chan, after some four years of 

toilsome and perilous exploration, in 1607. 

Students of Asiatic geography will regret over 

again, as they once more go through the meagre 

notes which are all that remain to us, the loss of 

Goés’s diary of his expedition, which seems to have 

been barbarously destroyed immediately upon his 

death. Ibn Batuta’s ‘ Travels’ are among the 
best and most entertaining of the series. 

This volume contains the Index, with a ‘ Note 
on the Passes of the Hindu Kush,’ a list of books 
quoted by abbreviated references, and correc- 
tions and additional illustrations for the four 
volumes. We have to congratulate the Hakluyt 
Society on the completion of a fine piece of 
work, 
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Obituary. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH BAIGENT. 


Mr. Francis JosepH BaAtcEnT, the antiquary 
and artist, who died, in his 88th year, at Win- 
chester, his native city, on March 7, was one of 
the original supporters of ‘N. & Q.,’ and occa- 
sionally contributed to its early pages under his 
initials, as at 1 S. i. 404 (1850) and 2 S. i. 12 
(1856). He was born on June 14, 1830, and 
was a son of Mr. Richard Baigent, for fifty 
years the drawing -master at Winchester 
College, who died in 1881. From an early 
age he devoted himself zealously to the 
study of ancient buildings and medizval manu- 
scripts, and accumulated a vast store of sound 
knowledge about cathedrals and other churches, 
and about matters of liturgy and bygone customs. 
His chief books were those he edited for the 
Hampshire Record Society, including the volume 
comprising the Registers of Bishops John de 
Sandale and Rigaud de Asserio, which his notes, 
and appendixes of illustrative documents, make 
an admirable text-book for students of medieval 
documents, as, indeed, he intended it to be. 
Two separately issued illustrated monographs 
may also be mentioned: ‘The Abbey of Blessed 
Mary at Waverley’ and a ‘History of Wyke 
Church, near Winchester.’ 

For some years before he died his eyesight 
failed, and he could do little reading or writing ; but 
he hada retentive memory to the end, and was very 
willing to impart information upon obscure 
points of archeology. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Baigent will 
be able to tell us,” had become a common saying 
in Winchester. Alas that it can be said no more! 

HO. 


W. B. H. sends the following excerpts from 
The Times of March 16 and 20 :— 


“A correspondent writes: ‘The announce- 
ment on March 14 of the death, at the age of 87, 
of Mr. F. J. Baigent, of Winchester, recalls an 
interesting part of the first trial of the great 
Tichborne case in 1871, which stirred public 
opinion at the time to an extraordinary degree. 
Mr. Baigent was one of the principal witnesses in 
support of the claimant’s case. He was the 
historian of the family, and, as Lord Brampton 
(Mr. Hawkins, Q.C.) says in his Memoirs, ‘‘ knew 
more of the Tichbornes than they did of them- 
selves,” and had been an old friend of the real 
Zoger YTichborne. A small, spare, studious- 
looking man, he was cross-examined by Mr. 
Hawkins for ten days, and in the opinion of many 
competent critics that cross-examination was not 
only one of the most masterly ever heard in a 
court of justice, but did as much as anything else 
to destroy the claimant’s case.’”’ 

‘** Another correspondent writes : ‘ Mr. Baigent 
had, perhaps, the most profound knowledge of 
any one in Hampshire of the history and historical 
records of the county. His house in Winchester 
was full of manuscripts and transcripts of ancient 
documents. It is to be regretted that what 
would have been his magnum opus on the history 
of Winchester, planned more than thirty years 
ago, was never given to the world.’ ”’ 





RICHARD BISSELL PROSSER. 


Many of our readers will regret to learn that the. _ 
familiar initials P. will 
more times in‘ N. & Q,,’ Richard Bissell Prosser, 
who used them, having diedon March 25 last, 
The eldest son of Richard Prosser of Birmingham, 
engineer and inventor (1804-54), he was born at 
that place on Aug. 25, 1838. In 1850 he entered’ 
what was then called the Office of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents, and is now knownas the Patent: 
Office, from which he retired in 1888, after having 
held the position of Chief Examiner for some 
years. 

Mr. Prosser wrote ‘Birmingham Inventors and 
Inventions: a Contribution to the Industrial 
History of Birmingham,’ 1881, and a number of 
biographies, chiefly of inventors and engineers, for 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’; he also 
contributed to the ‘Oxford English Dictionaral 
For a time he edited and largely wrote a series of 
notes and queries relating to St. Pancras, which 
appeared in The St. Pancras Guardian, and were: 
eeerny issued in book-form. But literary 
work by no means engrossed all his activities, for: 
he had also been a member of the School Board for 
London, and of the old St. Pancras Vestry. 

During his last illness he had, we are informed 
the whole of the February number of ‘N. &Q° 
read to him, and was pleased to find that a note 
and a query of his were included, as well as several 
replies toa query he had inserted about Blackwood 
and the Chaldee Manuscript. 





THE Editor desires to thank those contributors 
who so kindly forwarded copies of the number for 
April, 1917. The need for additional copies is 
still very great : only a few days ago the lack of a 
copy prevented us from making up a set, with 
the consequent monetary loss of an order for back 
stock. 

The Editor will be also greatly obliged if any 
friends can supply him with particulars of the 
welfare and address of our valued contributor 
Mr. R. H. THORNTON. 


Hotices ia Correspondents. , 

J. F. Buxton and J. B. WAINEWRIGHT.— 
Forwarded. 

J. W. Fawcett (Inventor’s Epitaph).—The 
‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ devotes nearly seven columns 
to Willicm Sturgeon. 

Mr. P. H. Line writes: “‘ I wish to express 
my grateful thanks to those who have in dif- 
ferent ways supplied me with the source of 
quotation 5, ante, pp. 50, 90.” 

H. S. B. (Life of Madame de Staél).—A volume 
was devoted to her by Bella Duffy in the 
“Eminent Women Series’? (1887); and Mr. 
Murray published in 1881 A. Stevens’s ‘ Study 
of her Life and Times,’ 2 vols. 

G. H. D. (“ While the light lasts I shall re- 
member ’’).—The lines to which you refer are 
from Swinburne’s ‘ Erotion’ (in ‘Poems and 
Ballads ’), and run thus :— 

I shall remember while the light lives yet, 

And in the night-time I shall not forget. 
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